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MEN, that was owz bell 
they rang! 










V Viv a war to win, Uncle Sam has entrusted cer- 
tain jobs to virtually every industry in America. 

To the Automotive Service Industry has been assigned 
the duty of keeping the nation’s vital motor vehicles 
rolling—to nad and clothe and guard the health of 
hard-working civilian America. 























That’s an honorable task—a mighty big one—an 
enormously important one—a very urgent one. 


And ahead of that, of course—ahead of any civilian 
needs—comes the army’s vehicle service requirements 
—parts and supplies for maintenance and repair of 
hundreds of thousands of fighting units. 

Yes, they've rung the bell for the whole Service Indus- 
try, loud and long! And all of us are answering it with 
determination to do our job with all the ability and 
energy we possess, and with absolute fairness. 


As a part of this industry, Bendix has, with our gov- 
ernment’s permission, produced and made available a 
store of precision-built service replacement and re- 
pair parts. 

But we don’t believe pur part of the job ends there. 
These are times when all the “know-how” of all of us 
\ must be used for the good of our nation—for Victory. 

Through years of building carburetors, brakes, power 
braking and the like for the majority of the vehicles 
now in service, Bendix technicians have accumulated 
a vast store of useful servicing information. 

We are putting much of this data into book form. 
Some of it is now available to fleet and shop service 
directors, schools or other organizations which have 
the task of training men. See the coupon below. 















Sincerely, Yours for Victory, 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
421 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 
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Manuals 


Please send us the Stromberg and B-K 
Power Braking booklets. 
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ABOUT OUR RUBBER SITUATION 


What is the truth about the rubber situation? 


What about Brazilian rubber . . . guayule? 
How about getting rubber from poinsettias, fig 
trees, desert shrubs, or various other previously 
unused sources? 


Here Mr. Drew gives the answers — briefly, 
crisply. 


“Every idea developed for the last 20 
years in regard to rubber or rubber-like 
materials has been dusted off and brought 
out again,” he reports, ‘but synthetic rub- 
ber from petroleum remains our only sound 


means for replacing the supply cut off by 
Japan.” 


In this article — as timely as the latest war bulle- 
tins and far more permanent in its impact on our 


economy — Mr. Drew tells how and why he reaches 
this conclusion. 
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by P. W. DREW 


Chief Chemist, Development Department. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of Calif. 


HE rubber situation today is very seriou 
us all. 


4s it aflects 


In order to discuss my subject, “Facts About the Kubb« 
Situation,” this paper will be divided into four parts 

1. Normal Rubber Sources; 

2. Present Rubber Needs; 


3. Present Rubber Source Possibilities; and 
3. Effect of Rubber Situation on You and Me 


a Normal Rubber Sources 


From an historical standpoint, rubber was discovered by 
Columbus on his second trip to this continent when he 
found the Central American Indians playing with a bal! 
that bounced unlike anything he had seen before. So rub 
ber is distinctly an American product. After that time, 1 
was not until 1830, when Goodyear, MacIntosh, and Han 
cock started to experiment with what they called india 
rubber, that any commercial use was made of this material 

The first source of rubber was wild rubber from the 
\mazon River Valley. This type of rubber was collected 
by the natives tapping isolated trees in the jungles or even 
cutting the trees completely down, bring 
ing their day’s collection of latex back t 
their huts and drying it on a stick over a 
smoking fire. One season’s production per poem 
native might be one so-called rubber ham 
built up on a stick in this manner, weigl! 





ing approximately 75 lb. This rubber is then collected by 
merchants and sold in this form as the well known para 
rubber. 

The Brazilian Government, in order to protect its 
monopoly on rubber, would not pe rmit any seeds or plants 
to be taken from the country. However, in 1870, Sir 
He nry Wickham collected 70,000 seeds and under the guise 
of “rare botanical specimens” got them out of the country 
to England. About 2000 plants of the Hevea rubber tree 
were raised in Kew Gardens, London, and sent to British 
Malaya where the first rubber plantations were started. 

From this small beginning, the rubber plantations grew 
to great size and spread into Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and 
other East Indian Islands. 
producing area. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has, or Aad, four 
plantations in the East Indies, three in Sumatra and one in 
the Philippines. U.S. Rubber Co. also has, or had, a num 
ber of plantations in Sumatra. This Goodyear Philippine 
plantation is interesting because, in 1937, the Dutch and 
British followed the previous practice of Brazil in not 
allowing any seeds or plants to be taken from their coun- 
try. It was from this Philippine plantation that cuttings 
were available for plantings now being made in Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Brazil, as well as the Firestone plantation in 
Liberia, Africa. 

The Central American plantations are quite small. The 
Firestone plantation consists of about one million acres 
and is producing considerable rubber. 


Sumatra is now the largest 


The Ford plantation 
in Brazil is about 2,500,000 acres, but is only in partial 
production as yet. 


® Production 


Ninety-seven per cent of all natural rubber used today 
comes, or came, trom British Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. Approximately one and a quarter million tons are 
produced per year. We use approximately 800,000 tons of 
rubber per year plus 150,000 tons of reclaimed rubber. We 
have a stockpile of approximately 650,000 tons, or less than 
one year’s requirements. 


w Present Rubber Needs 


Uses of rubber will be discussed in the order of their 

importance. The first group, of course, is military uses. 

Airplane Parts - This group includes tires, bullet-seal 

ing tanks, de-icers, life rafts, flotation tanks, motor parts, 
and so on, 

Tank Parts — Rubber tracks, solid tires that the tracks 
run on-called bogie rollers, bullet-sealing tanks, sponge 
padding for the interior, motor parts, and so on. 

3. Military Trucks require tires, bullet-sealing fuel tanks, 
and motor parts. In 1947, 11 
for military vehicles. 
be required for 1942. 

4. Barrage Balloons 


,750,000 tires were required 
It was estimated that 18,000,000 will 


Fabric for these balloons is coated 
The English use balloons 
We now have balloons for 10,000 


with rubber and Neoprene. 
which operate at 5000 ft. 
and 15,000-ft use. 








Fhis paper was presented at a Southern California Sec- 
tion Meeting of the Society, Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 27, 
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5. Gas Masks—These units are made ot rubber-fac 
pieces or rubber-covered fabrics. 

6. Fire Hose and Fire Fighting Equipment. 

7. Heavy Trucks used in wholesale goods transportation 

8. General Factory Needs, such as belts, hose, hydrauli, 
press pads, countless washers and other items. 

g. Necessary Passenger Buses and Cars. 

Normal Passenger-Car Needs. 
Notice that this last need, which is nearest home, is th 
last item on the list and therefore will be the slowest item 
to be handled. 

A few figures on the per cent of rubber going into 
diflerent items may be of interest. In 1941, 63% of all 
rubber used in the United States went into the making ot 
65,000,000 tires; 10% was used in tubes; 3% was used in 
repair materials; 9%, mechanical goods; 5%, drug and 
sport sundries; 74%, boots and shoes; and 3% in miscel 
laneous items. 


m Present Rubber Source Possibilities 


Next we come to the most interesting phase of this ques 
tion — present rubber source possibilities. 

1. Rubber Stock Pile —- This undoubtedly will be reserved 
for military use. 

2. Reclaimed Rubber — 150,000 tons are used annually 
In January, 1942, we used reclaim at the rate of 270,000 
tons per yr. There are about 1,000,000 tons of tires avail 
able for reclaim, which will produce about 600,000 tons ot 
reclaim. Our reclaiming capacity is 300,000 tons per yr, 
so reclaim available cannot be processed in less than 2 y: 

3. Wild Rubber—The method of gathering was dis 

cussed previously, and everyone agrees that this soure: 
will be difficult to develop in time to be of any great value 
About 16,000 tons were produced in 1941, but Brazil con 
sumed 12,000 tons. However, the Brazilian Foreign Min 
ister declares that there is plenty of rubber in the Amazon 
Valley that can be gotten out if we are willing to pay 
enough for it. But they want guarantees of continued 
buying after the war is over. Such guarantees are difficult 
for our government to make. 

4. Guayule — This is a desert shrub rubber produced in 
Mexico and California, so much in the news lately. To 
extract the rubber from this plant, the whole thing is 
ground up and the rubber water extracted. Last year, the 
production was 5000 tons and, as it takes at least four years 
to bring the plants to a productive stage, this cannot be a 
complete answer to the rubber problem. 

The rubber contains approximately 20% resin; there 
fore it is only about 80% as useful as plantation rubber. 

5. Synthetic Rubber is the most interesting and best pos 
sibility of meeting rubber needs. This type of rubber 1s 
now being used by Germany, produced from coal. It must 
be remembered, however, that as soon as war was declared 
Germany confiscated all non-military tires and had plants 
in Operation to produce 50% of its rubber requirements 

There are numerous types of synthetic rubber, the total 
production of which was 17,000 tons in 1941, or approxi 
mately 2%. I will discuss the types in the order of thei: 
present production: 






mw Neoprene 


Neoprene is made by du Pont. 


This is not actually a 
synthetic 


rubber, but a rubber-like matertal, chemically 
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wn as chloroprene. This was the first successful syn- 
thetic rubber either in the United States or in Europe. The 

: commercial production was made in 1931. From that 

until 1941, when 6500 tons were produced, a great 
| of improvement had been made in this product and 
industry in general has learned how to use it. 

Du Pont now has plants almost*completed to produce 
additional 13,000 tons annually. All automotive men 
well acquainted with its use as oil-resistant rubber, as 

otor mounts, gaskets, and fuel hose lining. It is slightly 

stiffer and less resilient than natural rubber and has greater 
resistance to oils and heat. It swells about twenty per cent 
in gasoline while rubber swells several hundred per cent. 
Neoprene is being used extensively in barrage-balloon and 
gas-mask work because of its low gas-diffusion characteris 


t1 
Lit 


® Thiokol 


Thiokol is an organic polysulfide. This stiff but slightly 
rubber-like material was developed in 1932 and is now pro 
duced by the Dow Chemical Co. at the rate of 2000 tons 
in 1941; equipment is under construction to double this 
figure in 1942. It is very resistant to gasoline and benzols, 
swelling less than 5%, but it has too little elasticity and too 
much flow under pressure for many uses. 
is hose lining. 


Its largest use 


@ Butadiene Rubber or Buna Rubber 


This is the true synthetic rubber, the type being made 
from coal in Germany. In this country butadiene is pro 
duced from butane which comes from crude oil refining 
and cracking. About 4000 tons of this type of rubber were 
produced in 1941, by Goodrich, Goodyear, and Standard 
Oil. 

In May, 1941, Jesse Jones, of the RFC, authorized Good 
rich, Goodyear, Firestone and U. S. Rubber Companies to 
build one plant each with a capacity of 10,000 tons per year, 
or a total conditional capacity of 40,000 tons. On Jan. 12, 
1942, Jesse Jones announced a program for expansion of 
synthetic rubber production calling for $400,000,000 which 
will provide for the manufacture of 400,000 tons per year 
in addition to the plants already in operation or under 
construction. 

The American Chemical Society and a committee set up 
by the Fifth Division Oil Co-Ordinator, are trying to get 
ome of these plants located in Southern California as 
butadiene is to be produced locally. 

Rubber made from butadiene and styrene is very similar 
to plantation rubber and can be used in tires producing 

jual mileage. Another type is made from butadiene and 

rylonitrile for use as gasoline and benzol-resistant rub- 
er. This material has elasticity equal to natural rubber 
nd yet swells less than 20% in these solvents. Butadiene, 
vhich represents approximately 80% of the raw material 
| this rubber, can be produced by the petroleum industry 

a rate 50 times greater than necessary for the $400,000,- 

) program without interfering with the production of 

y of their other products. 

Chis is obviously the way to solve the rubber shortage. 

will take at least 18 months to handle our military needs 


ay, 1942 


and about that much longer to handle civilian needs if 
that is later considered essential. 

It is interesting to follow the program in synthetic rub 
ber development as it has been shuttled back and forth 
between the United States and Germany. During the first 
World War, Germany developed a very poor so-called 
sodium rubber with no real commercial value. Then du 
Pont developed Neoprene. Improving on this product, 
the Germans developed Buna rubber, and now we in this 
country are improving on the Buna rubber in our various 
synthetic types, namely Hy-Car, Chemigum, and Butyl 
rubber. 

In addition to the three types of synthetic rubber de 
scribed which are now actually in production, the papers 
have been full of various sound and “crackpot” sugges 
tions. I will run over these quickly in order to answer any 
possible questions regarding them. 


w Rubber from Corn Sugar 


This is a distinct possibility as butadiene can be made 
from corn sugar and subsequently made into synthetic: rub 
ber. This source of butadiene competes with raw mate 
rial for sugar and alcohol so necessary for powder produc 
tion; therefore, it is of questionable value. 


w Rubber from Various Common Plants 


We have recently tested saps from poinsettias, fig trees, 
and desert shrubs of all kinds, and have found that they 
contain either too small an amount of rubber or that the 
rubber is, as in the case of poinsettias, over 50% resin. 

A great deal of work has been done on milkweed as a 
source of rubber. Many of the steps in the process are un 
developed, but it may have some possibilities. However, as 
yet, it must be considered in a questionable column. 

Every idea developed for the last 20 years in regard to 
rubber or rubber-like materials has been dusted off and 
brought out again, but synthetic rubber from petroleum 
remains our only sound means for replacing the rubber 
supply cut off by the Japanese. 

To summarize, we need 800,000 tons of raw rubber per 
year and have a stockpile of 650,000 tons; 400,000 tons are 
needed for military purposes alone. We have plans to 
produce 500,000 tons of synthetic rubber per year within 
the next 18 months. Although it is unnecessary to discuss 
with SAE Journal readers ways and means of caring for 
tires, I would like to say that, by reducing car speeds from 
55 mph to 35 mph, a tire which will give a normal mileage 
of 30,000 miles will increase to approximately 45,000 miles, 
or the equivalent of 2 years’ normal driving mileage. 

As to the effect of the rubber situation on you and me, 
we must face the fact that we have only enough rubber on 
hand to supply our military needs until synthetic rubber 
production can be developed. At the present time, no pro 
gram is under way that will alleviate the rubber shortage 
now being felt in civilian usage. 

Our government is gently but firmly guiding us to the 
realization that all unnecessary civilian rubber usage will 
cease as soon as the individual’s supply on hand is used up. 

We must realize that rubber is one of the two most es 
sential items cut off by the Japanese invasion of the East 
Indies, and that civilian needs will have to be disregarded 
in favor of military needs if we are to win this war. 
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eetings Planned 


Wr to Replace 
e SUMMER MEETING 


Transportation Priorities 
Rule Out Scheduled Meeting 


Gontimusn presence of enemy diplomats at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, has made it impossible to hold the 1942 SAE Summer Meeting 


4g 
iy 


; there as originally planned. 


Emergency war conditions make it impossible for the railroads to 
guarantee sufficient special Pullman cars to carry SAE crowds to White Sulphur 


or any other suitable site. 
THEREFORE 


The SAE Ccuncil has decided to take the meeting to 
the members —in two ways: 


1. SAE National Activity Committees will take special 
meetings to various Section cities throughout the 
summer and fall. 


2. The July Issue of the SAE Journal will bring to each 
member's desk a large volume of special engineering 
features drawn from the wealth of technical data 

developed in anticipation of the Summer Meeting. 


May, 1942 


SAE War Engineering Board Expands; 


Assumes Vital Military Assignments 


ee of extensive assign- 
ments from the Ordnance Department 
and the Quartermaster Corps —in process of 
development for some weeks~and expan- 
sion of assistance to the War Production 
Board highlight SAE War Engineering Board 
activities of last month. 

Appoingment of ‘six new members has 
equipped the Board to deal effectively with 
its expanded responsibilities and to encom- 
pass engineering work on all types of mili- 
tary equipment being built by the automotive 
and aircraft industries. New SAE-WEB 
members appointed by Chairman J. C. 
Zeder, are Don R. Berlin, aircraft consultant, 
General Motors Corp.; Arthur Nutt, vice 
president, Wright Aeronautical Corp.; L. R. 
Buckendale, chief engineer, The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co.; C. G. A. Rosen, director 
£ research, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; R. R. 
Teetor, vice president, Perfect Circle Co.; 
and E. H. Smith, executive engineer, Packard 
Motor Car Co. 

As in the past, the Board is performing its 
technical work on each new assignment 
through fast-acting subcommittees, formed 
for the special job and under the direction 
a WEB member as sponsor. Both the 
number of subcommittees and their per- 
sonnel are multiplying steadily with each 
new call for service. As this issue goes to 
press, WEB subcommittees comprising a 
membership of more than 100 engineers are 
at work on projects assigned to the Board by 
the Ordnance Department, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the WPB, and the Automotive Coun- 
cil for War Production. 


Ordnance Projects in Process 


A meeting of WEB representatives with 
Gen. G. M. Barnes, Ordnance Department, 
and officers of Gen. Barnes’ staff on March 
30, laid the foundation for a broad program 
of cooperative work on ordnance engineering 
projects covering assistance in elimination of 
critical materials from ordnance equipment, 
in a consulting-engineering capacity on spe- 
cific problems as assigned by Gen. Barnes 
and in such other technical matters as may 
be desired by this military agency. 

As part of this broad program, the SAE- 
WEB already is making a check-up of elec- 
trical equipment on pilot models of the M-4 
tank, has completed one phase of an emer- 
vency critical materials study in connection 
with that unit, and is engaged in a detailed 
study of possible eliminations or reduction 
in the use of aluminum, chromium, nickel, 
tin, copper, cork, vanadium, and zinc in 
scout cars and half-track vehicles. 


Quartermaster Corps Projects Active 


Meetings of WEB representatives with Col. 
E. S. Van Deusen, Motor Transport Division, 
(Juartermaster Corps, in recent wecks has 
laid the foundation for broad technical work- 
ing liaison with this branch of the military 
ind resulted in immediate activity on several 
issignments. Important among these are an 
xtensive development project having to do 
with cold-starting problems in connection 
with military motor vehicles; studies looking 
toward recommendations regarding reduction 
it critical materials in the steels now used in 
tront and rear axles of transfer cases of 
(9MC vehicles 2% tons and larger; and ex 
ploration of the best alternate exhaust-valve 
head materials with a view to minimizing 


the amounts of chromium, nickel, and tung- 
sten in steels currently used for these units. 


WPB Aid Expanded 


In response to requests from the Automo- 
tive and other branches of the War Produc- 
tion Board, the SAE-WEB has been accel- 
erating its assistance for these agencies in 
recommendations as to minimum critical 
material content of automotive parts. SAE- 
WEB members and representatives have been 
made available for technical consultation to 
WPB groups involved in writing materials 
orders and SAE-WEB has been preparing 
reports for these groups in increasing num- 
bers since Pearl Harbor. New requests for 
data are coming from WPB sources weekly 
and are being expedited through SAE-WEB 
subcommittee channels as rapidly as possible. 
The Board is also working with WPB in an 
engineering advisory capacity. 


Engineering Liaison with ACWP 


At the request of the Automotive Council 
for War Production, the SAE-WEB has ap- 
pointed one WEB member to each of four 
organized ACWP Product Divisions to act as 
engineering liaison between the SAE-WEB 
and these Product Divisions. The appoint- 
ments are: 


Artillery Division - H. M. Northrup. 
Aircraft-Engine Division — Arthur Nutt 
Airframe Division — Don Berlin 

Tanks, Armored Cars, and Parts Division 


~L. R. Buckendale 


The Military Motor Vehicle Committee of 
the ACWP also has asked that an SAE-WEB 
member be appointed as technical liaison 
with its activities (which are somewhat 
broader in scope than those of the ACWP 
product divisions) and a WEB member will 
be named to that assignment. 

Although the work of the ACWP Product 
Divisions is expected to be concerned mainly 
with production matters, allied engineering 
problems arise from time to time. The func- 
tion of the SAE-WEB liaison appointees is 
to participate in ACWP Product Division 
meetings at which such engineering prob- 
lems may arise and make available the facil- 
ites of the SAE-WEB for handling such 
problems. 

The full membership of the SAE War 
Engineering Board in its augmented form 
is: J. C. Zeder, Chairman, chief engincer, 
Chrysler Corp.; B. B. Bachman, vice presi- 
dent, and chief engineer, Autocar Co.; Don 
R. Berlin, aircraft consultant, General Motors 
Corp.; L. R. Buckendale, chief engineer, The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co.; J. M. Crawford, 
chief engineer, Chevrolet Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp.; R. E. Cole, vice presi- 
dent, engineering, Studebaker Corp.; F. F. 
Kishline, chief engineer, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.; R. H. McCarroll, The Ford Moto: 
Co.; H. M. Northrup, vice president, engi- 
neering, Hudson Motor Car Co.; Arthur 
Nutt, vice president, engineering, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.; D. G. Roos, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer, Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc.; C. G. A. Rosen, director of 
research, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; E. H. 
Smith, executive engineer, Packard Motor 
Car Co.; and Ralph R. Teetor, vice presi- 
dent, Perfect Circle Co. 
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Colwell and Wolf Named 
To SAE War Activity Council 


AST President A. T. Colwell and Austin 
M. Wolf have been named members 
the SAE War Activity Council, governing 
body of all SAE war effort, WAC Chairman 
B. B. Bachman announced following a meet 

ing of that group in Detroit on April 8. 


Mr. Colwell represents the SAE as a 
member of the Board of the Automotive 
Council for War Production, and Mr. Wolf 
represents the Society on the War Depart 
ment Motor-Vehicle Standardization Com 
mittee formed by the Under Secretary of 
War and chairmanned by Col. E. S. Van 
Deusen of the Quartermaster Corps. 


Progress in every phase of SAE war work 
was reviewed at this meeting and new proj 
ects were assigned to SAE committees best 
fitted to assume them. (The full report 
of SAE war activities printed on pp. 21-24 
of this issue includes the data brought out 
in the various reports to the WAC.) 





Special SAE Committee 
Tackles Ordnance Standardization 


HIRTY-SEVEN electrical and automotive 

engineers met in Detroit on March 16 to 
set up an “SAE Advisory Committee on 
Standardization of Tank and Combat Car 
Electrical Equipment,” designed to imple- 
ment the request of Col. J. K. Christmas 
Ordnance Department, for action on stand 
ardization of electrical equipment in tanks 
and combat cars. John H. Hunt, chairman, 
SAE General Standards Committee, was 
made chairman of the new committee. It 
was indicated by L. S. Gerber, Office of 
Chief of Ordnance, who represented Col 
Christmas at the meeting, that standardiza 
tion of electrical equipment should proceed 
along two lines: 

1. Standardization of mountings and at- 
tachments and of maximum overall dimen 
sions of unit assemblies with no attempt t 
standardize the internal design of these 
assemblies except where it might be practical 
for manufacturers to use common parts at 
some points in the assembly. However, the 
basic objective here would be to provide 
interchangeability of unit assemblies. 

2. Standardization of the design of th 
unit or part. 

It was decided further that the standard) 
zation work would be handled by five 
groups concentrating on each of the follow 
ing types of electrical equipment: (a) gen 
erators, starters, ignition, and_ regulators 
W. P. Loudon, chairman; (b) instruments 
A. W. LeFevre, chairman; (c) controls, E. F 
Webb, chairman; (d) lights, H. C. Mead 
chairman; and (e) cable and connections 
Shelton Wright, chairman. Personnel of th 
committee, the function of which is to insur 
proper coordination of group activities, con 
sists of these group chairmen and the com 
mittee chairman, Mr. Hunt. The Ordnanc 
Department agreed to send representativ« 
to committee and subcommittee meetings. 

Through frequent meetings and intensiy 
activity, substantial progress has been mad 
toward successful completion of the project 
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The SAE Is At WAR 





; “Bulletin 


AE war activities today penetrate every military and governmental agency concerned with 
automotive and aeronautic products or problems. 








Twenty months of intense effort on World War II have recorded technical accomplishment 
by working SAE committees on cooperative projects involving the Ordnance Department, the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Army and Navy air arms, the Aeronautical Branch and the Automotive 
Branch of the War Production Board, the Office of Defense Transporiation, a variety of materials 
branches of WPB, advisory contacts with the technical division of the Bureau of Economic 


Warfare and the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator, and continuous contacts with ranking 
officials of the War and Navy Departments 


In addition, engineering advisory service is being provided to product divisions of the Auto 
: motive Council for War Production-the organization through which automotive manufacturers 
are coordinating their war production efforts — and experienced SAE staff personnel has been 
made available to ACWP to assist in the development of its all-important program. 


Nearly half-a-hundred specialized, streamlined committees and subcommittees of the Society 
-their efforts coordinated through the SAE War Activity Council, supervising agency of all 
SAE War work—are implementing the Society’s all-out attack of war engineering, problems 
Literally hundreds of members are involved in carrying out scores of government - assigned 
projects, getting war-needed results possible only through experienced group action. Tanks 
guns, planes, ammunition -every type of mobile (and some immobile) equipment with which 


World War II is being fought already is benefiting from the technical drive of result-producing 
SAE committees 








. And the work has only begun. Within the last few weeks demands for increased SAE 
service have been jumping in almost geometrical progression. Engineering branches of the Army 
concerned with automotive equipment particularly have sought-and are receiving 


fast 
practical action on a growing number of special problems. 


So rapidly is SAE war work expanding, so promptly are jobs being completed and working 
groups disbanded when specialized missions have been completed, and so changing are the 
war-service demands facing the Society that a complete and accurate picture of the entire 
activity cannot be reduced to type and printed in time to reach all members before some element 
becomes out of date. But even an outline of the broad channels through which measurable 
quantities of SAE war work are flowing consistently dramatizes vividly the growing power and 


strength of the Society's technical offensive against the forces of evil which oppose our country 
amd its ideals 














turn to next page 
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Chairman of the SAE WAC is B. B. Bachman, 
a past president of the Society and who, for most 
of the 32 years he has been a member, has been 
in the forefront of administrative and technical 
committee work of the SAE. He and his eleven as- 
sociates on the War Activity Council have, in the 
aggregate, a total of 284 years of SAE member- 
ship, an average of about 24 years each. They are: 









Col. Herbert W. Alden is chairman of the SAE 
Ordnance Advisory Committee, as mentioned 
above. A ‘founder member’ of the Society (1905), 
Col. Alden is the only SAE two-term president. 







A. T. Colwell, past president, as representative of 
the Society on the Automotive Council for War 
Production, is a member of SAE-WAC. 






A. G. Herreshoff, chairman of the SAE Engineer- 
ing Relations Committee, has general supervision 
of the Society's engineering relationships with out- 
side civilian agencies. He has served on a number 
of standards and technical committees during his 
27 years of SAE membership. 








L. Clayton Hill, chairman, SAE Quartermaster 
Corps Advisory Committee on Standardization, has 
had long experience in every phase of SAE work. 
He is a past councilor, a past chairman of the De- 
troit Section, and has served on a number of 
administrative and technical committees of SAE. 













John H. Hunt is chairman of the SAE Standards 
Committee, which has general supervision of the 
17 divisions, four subdivisions, and five commit- 
tees— which serve as ''steering committees’ for 
scores of working subcommittees with a total mem- 
bership of 310 engineers and technologists on per- 
manent groups and scores of others on special com- 
mittees. Mr. Hunt is a past president of SAE. 















PAE War Aetivity Council 





All requests from the Army, Navy and other Government agencies 
are correlated by the SAE War Activity Council, which makes assign- 
ments of specific tasks to those committees best qualified by personnel 
and experience to handle the work. This Council was organizd in June, 
1940, SAE defense activities having been under way since late in 1939. 


Dr. George W. Lewis is chairman of the SAE 
Research Committee. This has general supervision 
of fifteen research committees and divisions work 
ing on specific research projects. A past vice presi 
dent of the Society, he is director of aeronautical 
research, National Advisory Committee for Aero 
nautics. 


J. B. Macauley, Jr., chairman of the SAE Lubri- 
cants Advisory Committee, also is a past vice presi 
dent of the SAE, and brings to his work a rich 
background of the work of the Cooperative Fuels 
Research Committee and SAE lubricants research. 


Arthur Nutt is chairman of the Aeronautics Divi- 
sion, SAE Standards Committee, which is respon 
sible for the widespread standardization work 
undertaken at the request of the War Production 
Board, with the cooperation of the Army, Navy 
interested government agencies, and other techni- 
cal groups interested in aeronautical standards. He 
is a past president of the Society. 


T. L. Preble, chairman of the SAE Transportation 
& Maintenance Advisory Committee, has been 
spending most of his time for the cast year in 
Washington. A past vice president of the Society 
he has directed a major part of the T&M Activity 
program in relation to war emergency work. 


Austin M. Wolf, a two-term Councilor and former 
Metropolitan Section chairman, represents the So 
ciety on the War Department Motor-Vehicle Stand- 
ardization Committee established by the Under Sec 
retary of War. 


James C. Zeder, chairman of the SAE War En- 
gineering Board, composed of top-ranking engi 
neers of the industry, has been in close touch with 
the whole Army mechanization program. He is a 
past vice president of the Society. 












1. SAE WAR ENGINEERING BOARD 


This Board moved swiftly from the civilian problems 
which concerned its early meetings last year to specific war 
work. 






Currently (through specialized subcommittees) it is en 
gaged on an extensive program of materials conservation 
for the Ordnance Department; is working on similar prob- 
lems under a new assignment from the Motor Transport 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps; is cooperating with 
the several branches of the War Production Board; is pro- 
viding engineering advisory representatives for product 
divisions of the Automotive Council for War Production; 










Department. 


Chairman of the War Engineering Board is J. C. Zeder. 


chief engineer, Chrysler Corp. 


2. SAE AERONAUTICS DIVISION 


Stimulated by War Production Board assignments, 
ordinated with the Army and Navy, and paced by ev 
growing war needs, aeronautical standards have mov: 
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is reviewing electrical layout of pilot models of the M4 
tank at Ordnance Department request. The Board is laying 
the groundwork for other consulting engineering projects 
in the service of the Quartermaster Corps and Ordnanc: 





te d with increasing speed since this program was 
da little more than a year ago. Our government 
the SAE the heavy responsibility for accelerating 
vutical standardization of engines, propellers, acces- 
and equipment, and materials and processes for 

engines, airframes, and accessories, on Feb. 28, 


the time the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, the SAE 
mobilized 160 aeronautical engineers and _ specialists 
13 practical working groups, had held 135 committee 
‘ings, and had completed 42 important new and revised 
nautical Standards (AS) and had actually issued 177 
\.ronautical Materials Specifications (AMS) to more than 
ousand aircraft, engine, accessory and parts manufac- 
rs from coast to coast. One outstanding achievement 
the basic SAE Aircraft-Engine Drafting Room Manual, 
vhich more than 1000 have been issued at the cost of 
iting, to date. 

Since Pearl Harbor, this huge project has advanced at 

increased speed, with scores of other AS and AMS 
stundards and specifications approved and issued, with 
hers in process of approval. 

Never in the history of industrial standardization has 
there been an achievement surpassing this record of so 
uuch accomplished in so short a time. At each step, this 
vork, with its many ramifications, has been carefully cor 
related with the Army and Navy-and with industry. 
Furthermore, constant cooperation with standards work of 
the National Aeronautical Standards Committee, special- 
ing on airframe standards, has been maintained in cer 
in intermediate areas. 

Thus the long experience in cooperative committee work 
he Society played a major role in guiding this pioneer- 
eflort in solving vital problems of producing aircraft 
io meet the President’s quotas. Arthur Nutt is chairman 

his Aeronautics Division. 


I 
His 


3. SAE ORDNANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Under the chairmanship of Col. H. W. Alden, projects, 
largely confidential, are being carried on with the Ordnance 
Uepartment of the U. S. Army. They apply to tanks and 
ther mechanized equipment of the Ordnance Depart- 
nent. This committee has subcommittees on rubber in- 
cluding tire and wheel standardization, suspensions, and 
transmissions. This group has recommended fundamental 


gineering on ordnance items. Total membership com 
‘es 22 men. 


4. SAE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


der the chairmanship of L. C. Hill, this committee 
‘ormed at the specific request of Quartermaster-Gen 
i. B. Gregory. It quickly completed and submitted 

Quartermaster General recommendations of the 
irdrzation of more than 100 items on Army trucks. 
work in this field is continuing on a number of items 
h have been referred to the committee by Camp Hola 
QMC, and accelerated work is in the offing through 


. cooperation with an Engineering Committee of the 

\C\\’P truck division which is planning to work with the 

( ae ‘ 

““o'termaster Corps on standards problems, as well as 
problems of mutual interest. 

Moy 1942 
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5. SAE TRANSPORTATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


At the request of John L. Rogers, director, Motor Trans 
port Division of the Office of Defense Transportation, this 
group has undertaken an extensive program in connection 
with the ODT concerned with training drivers, training 
mechanics, salvaging materials, enhancing the intensity of 
usage of trucks, and a number of other allied subjects. 
T. L. Preble is chairman. 

This group also is awaiting a directive expected to fol 
low a letter already received from Quartermaster-General 
E. B. Gregory, asking the SAE to cooperate with the Quar 
termaster Corps on technical problems involved in the 
Army’s utilization of trucks and passenger cars. 


6. SAE LUBRICANTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairmanned by J. B. Macauley, Jr., and including a 
membership of seven, the SAE Lubricants Advisory Com 
mittee cooperates with such government agencies as may 
request its advisory services. To date, the committee has 
worked primarily with the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Quartermaster Corps, and the Ordnance Department 
on problems of lubrication. The committee was organized 
a year ago by merging parts of the membership of the 
Cooperative Fuels Research Committee and the SAE 
research groups on lubricants at the request of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Brig.-Gen. J. L. Frink, head of QMC Motor Transport 
Corps, on March 11 informed this committee that he would 
look to it as the source of information and advice emanat 
ing from the SAE on lubricant problems. 

Typical of the projects carried out at the request of 
various divisions of the Quartermaster Corps are reports 
on steam cooling for automotive engines; crankcase oils 
and their reclamation. Work for the Ordnance Depart 
ment includes development of a test procedure for evaluat 
ing crankcase oils and determining the effectiveness of a 
proposed additive for reducing the octane requirement ot 
automotive engines. Methods to be followed in used 
engine-oil analysis, stability test for greases, air cleaners, 
engine lubricating oils, transmission lubricants, and air 
cooled tank-engine lubricants are other subjects on which 
the Committee has been active, and given advice to the 
Ordnance Department. (This committee will function as 
an activity of the newly formed Cooperative Research 
Council as soon as this group — which is sponsored jointly 
by the SAE and the American Petroleum Institute 
mally begins operations. ) 


for 


7. COOPERATION WITH ACWP 


In addition to naming engineering advisers to the Auto 
motive Council for War Production product divisions, as 
already mentioned, the Society has put at the disposal of 
the ACWP important staff personnel assistance. A. T. 
Colwell, SAE past president, is a member of ACWP. 


8. ORDNANCE STANDARDS PROJECT 


The Society has been asked by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to undertake a standards project in connection with 















electrical equipment on tanks. The first meeting to con- 
sider this project was held March 9, and the extensive 
committee and subcommittee set-up necessary to quick 
completion of the project has been organized and is now 
functioning. J. H. Hunt is chairman. 


9. CONTACTS WITH GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


SAE staff men of executive caliber are continuing to 
maintain normal and necessary engineering relations and 
contacts with a variety of government agencies including 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the various 
branches of the War Production Board concerned with 
automotive military or civilian matters, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and a variety of state and municipal 
agencies having to do with automotive engineering matters. 


10. WPB — SAE — ASTM — AISI NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY STEEL SIMPLIFICATION 


Organized by the WPB and under the co-sponsorship of 
SAE, American Society for Testing Materials and Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, the National Emergency Steel 
Simplification project has been aimed at increasing pro- 
duction and conservation of alloying materials by reducing 
the number and variety of steel specifications. SAE repre- 
sentation is headed by F. P. Gilligan, chairman, SAE Iron 
and Steel Division, with J. B. Johnson serving as alternate. 
Active, direct and early participation of the SAE in this 
project has resulted in its constructive development. 


11. SAE—ASTM RUBBER PROJECT 


Under the co-sponsorship of the SAE and the ASTM, 
this project included the development of a minimum num- 
ber of standard mechanical rubber compounds as a con- 
servation measure during the emergency. This project was 
handled by Subcommittee IV of the SAE-ASTM Technical 
Committee A on Automotive Rubber. Included also in the 
work of Subcommittee IV is the development of a standard 
for hose for cooling systems for use with substitute anti- 
freezes; another subcommittee is working on a classifica- 
tion for synthetics, and development of test methods and 
testing equipment. This committee is under the chairman- 
ship of W. J. McCortney. It includes 26 members. 


12. SAE-OCD COOPERATION 


The staff is maintaining contact with the Office of 
Civilian Defense, particularly in connection with regula- 
tions covering motor-vehicle lighting under blackout 
conditions. 


13. SAE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON BLACK- 
OUT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


At the request of Capt. Everett of the Engineers Board, 
a small SAE committee recently completed its work in an 
advisory capacity on specifications for blackout lighting 
equipment to be issued by the War Department. This 
work included development of a standard design of black- 
out headlight. 





14. RESEARCH COOPERATION 


Contacts and cooperation with military and government 
agencies are taking place on such research items as: aircraft. 
engine lubricants; aircraft rust preventives; extreme-pres- 
sure lubricants; ignition research; and riding comfort. This 
work is under the general supervision of Dr. George W 
Lewis. 

This broad cooperative research program includes ip 
vestigation of the characteristics of aircraft-engine |ubri- 
cants required to meet combat conditions; developing 
methods of test for rust preventives for aircraft engines and 
parts; setting up test methods for the evaluation of extreme 
pressure lubricants in Army procurement; and investiga 
tions of riding comfort for the Armored Forces. 


15. RADIO INTERFERENCE 


Since last September, the SAE Committee on Radio 
Interference has been cooperating with the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, the Ordnance Department and the Quarter 
master Corps on an intensive project on test procedure 
projects. 

With a background of several years of study of the 
phenomena of automobile ignition interference, the Refer 
ence Screen Room for the inspection and testing of radio 
noise suppression was quickly developed (p. 722, 1942 
SAE Handbook). Each manufacturer of Army tactical 
vehicles will be required to provide a screen room, as de 
scribed in the new standard, for testing completed vehicles 
P. J. Kent is chairman of this committee which has been 
coordinating its avork with that of air services of the 
Canadian Department of Transport. 


16. ENGINEERS’ DEFENSE BOARD 


The Engineers’ Defense Board is an organization of 
engineers and technologists representing the several na 
tional engineering societies, constituted for the purpose of 
dealing with technical problems on shortages, substitutions, 
conservation, raw materials, production and reclamation in 
the nation-wide adjustment under the impact of the defense 
effort. SAE representatives on this Board are C. L. Me 
Cuen, Frank Caldwell, C. E. Frudden, Arthur Nutt, and 
J. C. Zeder. Chairman of the Board is Robert E. McCon 
nell. Other organizations represented are: American So 
ciety of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
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IN two months no consumer dura 

W voods industry will be working for 
“The face of American industry 

completely changed” Donald M. 
N said, in discussing the impact of 
metal working industries in particu- 


major orders, one a “stop construc 
ikase and a sweeping steel conserva 
der (to be known as M-126), will 


the metatasis. Alloy steels, al- 


eady amply covered by use restrictions, 
eave only carbon types to be covered. Mr. 
Nelson warns that the steel order will pro- 
hibit the use of carbon steels in hundreds 
§ products-and double-checks for war 
needs by also prohibiting the use of a wide 
range of substitute materials for these prod- 
uct 


[hese orders will culminate the policy 
initiated by closing the gigantic automobile 
industry” Mr. Nelson told the SAE Journal. 

Even a number of morticians’ goods can’t 
be manufactured by the metal working 
ndustries,” he said. 

Comparing this war with the last, Mr. 
Nelson pointed out to a press conference 
that not a single limitation order was is 
1ed which completely prohibited the out 
ut of a single civilian product. 

In August, 1918, he recalled, the auto 
nobile industry and the War Industries 
Board worked out an agreement to limit 
automobile production to a quarter of its 
normal output. The war then had been 
roing on for 16 months. 

You can tell your members that this 
transition will be a most difficult period of 
transition. But it is the price we must 
pay to win. This is a part of total war, 

technique in which our enemies excel. 

Rationing is not the way of American 

, but it is the way to secure early vic 
ry he said. 


Including automobiles and trucks, manu 
tacture of 79 categories of consumer dura 
le goods have been prohibited. 

WPB spokesmen expect that there will be 

opholes in this much-rewritten steel 


i) 


More “E” Flags. 
Fly Over Plants 


A (TIONAL companies employing SAE 

nbers which have been awarded the 

\ pices : 

\ I burgee in recognition of out 
2 performance in fulfilling Navy con 
nclude: 
schfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
rd Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ck & Wilcox, Barberton, Ohio 
a3 Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth 


Seeley Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Moy, 1942 


|| Durable Industries Enlisted 


No More 
Trucks 


UBBER shortage gave the count to all 

civilian truck manufacture April 11, and 
beginning in May none but Army and other 
government vehicles will be permitted to be 
built by the industry. 

Thus, 60 days after passenger and light 
truck manufacture was stopped (Feb. 1) 
the industry is on a full war production 
basis. The order (L-1-f April 11) freezes 
currently-produced vehicles under General 
Conservation Order M-100, by which truck 
rationing for essential civilian needs was put 
under the joint direction of WPB and the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Even trucks that have been built for the 
past several weeks have not been equipped 
by tires and tubes. Unless a potential cus 
tomer has such tires and tubes in his stock 
room, he can’t get his trucks even if he 
obtains a certificate on a dealership. 

However, off-the-highway vehicles weigh 
ing 24,000 lb or more, produced under 
March quotas, may be equipped with tires 
if they are to be used to transport materials 
on mining, construction, logging, or petro 
leum development projects. 

Since the first of this year, about 90,070 
medium and heavy trucks had been built, 
as compared with 88,085 during the first 
three months of 1941. 

Types of vehicles not affected: 

® Truck trailers, 

® Bodies, and 
® Certain types of buses. 


In the meantime, Joseph B. Eastman, di 
rector, Office of Defense Transportation, 
established a special Appeal Board in Wasli 
ington to consider appeals from decisions of 
ODT’s local Allocation Offices. Appeals will 
come through local Appeal Boards — yet to 
be set up. 

Members: 

M. V. Fredehagen, liaison officer, Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

W. Foster Banks, president, Motor Haul 
age Co., Brooklyn, an SAE member. 
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J. B. Pymer, secretary-treasurer, City Bak 
ing Co., Baltimore. 

The joint WPB-ODT rationing program 
has been in effect since March 9. 

Four days before the May 1 deadline was 
set on truck output, an extension of Limited 
Preference Rating Order P-45 was ordered, 
giving the truck manufacturers hope that 
they would be able to produce medium and 
heavy trucks for civilian use (by an A-3 
priority rating) until May 31. This, of 
course, was canceled by WPB’s sweeping 
order L-1-f. 


o 


Army Expands 
Officer Schools 


UGE expansions are under way in the 

Army Officer School program and the 
SAE Journal has been asked to let its mem 
bers know that the Army is seeking experi- 
enced automotive engineers as candidates 

Basic Requirement: 

Three months’ service as enlisted man in 
the Army. 

The expanded program of the arms and 
services officer schools, to be operating at 
full capacity by the end of June, looks like 
this: 


ARM OR SERVICE INCREASE 
Ordnance Department 20 times 
Engineers Corps 16 times 
Field Artillery 12 times 


Signal Corps 12 times 
Quartermaster Corps 12 times 
Infantry 11] times 
Coast Artillery 
Armored Force 
Chemical Warfare 


8 times 
8 times 
5 times 
Entrance: Determined largely by the grade 
secured as a soldier in the Army Classifica 
tion Test, which is designed to test the can 
didate’s ability to think and react speedily 
and accurately. 
Prospective officers must be able to dem 
onstrate outstanding qualities of leadership 
4 man of reasonably broad civilian ex 











need not have an advanced aca- 
demic education. However, special education 
and civilian engineering experience offers the 


perience 


candidate marked advantages in the fol- 
lowing: 
Signal Corps: Electrical engineering or 


electronics; particularly men who have had 
training in the communications field. 
Armored Force: Automotive 
and maintenance experience. 
Corps of Engineers and Ordnance Dept.: 
Mechanical or civil engineering, or practical 
experience in highway or other 


engineering 


types of 
construction, 

Field Artillery: Automotive engineering, 
mathematics. Much of the new equipment 
is motorized. 

Quartermasters Corps: Motor transport en 
gineering and maintenance. 

Chemical Warfare: Chemical engineering, 
laboratory work. 

Army’s Recommendation: Any SAE mem 
ber eligible for draft should seek early induc 
tion to take advantage of the expanded 
officer training program after three months’ 
service as a provided his 
work is not important enough to 


soldier, present 


permit 


determent. 


When Materials 
Are Bottlenecks 


HEN, within a few short months, SAE 


Member William 
production’s No. 1 


L. Batt becomes war 


whipping boy at the 


hands of Congressmen and colleagues in the 


War Production 


Board, the 


reason will be 


because rates of production will have caught 
up with materials output and stockpiles. 


Also remember, when 


that time comes, 


that the Director of the Materials Division, 
WPB, saw the handwriting on the wall long 


months 
stockpiles because of: 

® Lack of 
mandeer materials, 
putting many consume 
of business. In retros| 


itation and stop 


ago, but was 


sufficient 
even to the 


orders on 


unable to increase 


authority to com 


extent of 


‘r goods businesses out 


ect, none of the lim- 
manufacturing 


consumer goods were issued early enough to 


prevent the imminent 
® Materials have be 





shortages. 


‘en a political football, 





in which 


many old-timers in pre nse 
Government agencies have been playing op 
the teams of Congressmen in these lot 
encounters. Now that low grade are 
becoming big noise on front pages of newe 
papers, buckpassing is going to become rife 
® Inability of anyone to see that even th: 
fantastic estimates of 6 and 12 months ag, 
would be dwarfed when matched with actua 


needs of an all-out mechanized war. Fst; 
mates offered by Mr. Batt were so ast 
ical to the nation’s thinking that th 
not taken seriously. 


i) 


W PB Joins In 
Contract Audits 


Commission, and the Reconstruction Financ 
Corp., have been designated by the Presi 
dent to inspect plants and audit books ; 
war contractors. 








ORE materials have been put in Group | 
in the listing of critical metals during 
the past 30 days by Harvey A. Anderson, 
chief, Conservation and Substitution Branch, 
WPB’s Bureau of Industrial Conservation. 
Among the important changes, /.e., shifts 
from lower to upper groups, were the inclu- 
sion of nickel scrap in Group I, shifting 


rhodium, mica splittings, and high-grade 


zinc from Group II up to Group I; upping 
common asbestos, and adding a number of 
automotive materials to Group III. 

A number of building materials were also 


GROUP I 


Materials Most Vitally Needed for 
War Purposes; Not Generally Avail- 
able for Civilian Needs. 


METALS 

Alloy Steel Nickel 
Aluminum Nickel Scrap 
Aluminum Scrap Rhodium 
Cadmium Tin 
Calcium-Silicon Tinplate and Terne- 
Chromium plate 
Cobalt Tungsten & Tungsten 
Copper Carbides 
Copper Scrap Vanadium 
Iridium Wrought Iron 
Iron Alloys Zine (high grade) 
Magnesium 

CHEMICALS 
Acetone Phenol 


Alcohol (Methyl) 


Phosphates: Tri- 
Chlorinated Hydro- 


cresyl; Tripheny! 


carbon Solvents Phthalic Anhydride 
Chlorine and Phthlates 
Formaldehyde Polystyrene 
Halogenated Hydro- Polyvinyl Chloride 


carbon Refrigerants Sodium Nitrate 


Methyl! Methacrylate (pure) 
sheets Toluol 
Phenol Formaldehyde Urea Formaldehyde 
Resins & Plastics Plastic 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Asbestos (long fiber) Rubber: Crude, La- 

Corundum tex, Chlorinated, 

Graphite Synthetic 
(Madagascar) Shellacs 

Mica Splittings Tung Oil 








from the Bureau in 
local WPB offices. 
Group I — Materials 
war products. 
group are not 


tary authorities have 
less of some of these 


added in a special list which is available 


More Materials Added to “Scarce” List 


Washington, or from 


critically essential for 


Many materials listed in this 
available in 
tities for direct military requirements. 


sufficient quan- 
Mili- 


been asked to specify 
in alloy compositions 


than has been customary in peacetime. 

Group II — Also necessary for arms pro 
duction, and only limited supplies are avail- 
able for necessary civilian products. 






GROUP II 

Basic Materials that are Essential 

to the War Industries but Whose 

Supply is not as Critically Limited 

as Materials of Group I. 

Alcohol, Ethyl Methyl Methacrylate 
Antimony Powder 
Benzine Molybdenum 


Beryllium-Copper 
Butanol 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Cryolite 
Diamonds : 
Dies 
Ferrosilicon 
Glycerine 
Glycols 
Hides 
*Lead 
Leather 
Manganese 
Mercury 


Industrial, 


* Lead was put in 
by mistake. 


Natural Resins, ex- 
cept Rosin 
Phosphorus 
Pig Iron and Scrap 
Platinum 
Potassium Perchlo- 
rate Permanganate 
Rubber (Reclaimed) 
Ruthenium 
Silicon and Alloys 
Steel, Scrap 
Tetraethyl Lead 
Titanium Pigments 
Vulcanized Fiber 
Zine (low grades) 


Group I in first issue 








OMPLETE scarce material lists (in- 
cluding other than automotive) are 
available from the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, War 
Washington, D. C. 


Production Board, 
Ask for WPB-921. 

















Group III — Although supplies are /imutea 
materials in this list are available for substi 
tutions. 

For economy of space, medicinal chem 
icals, fibers, edible oils, and other non-aut 
motive materials have been eliminated fron 
the list shown below. As changes are made 
they will be printed in the SAE Journal 

This is the second official listing by WPB 
The first one appeared on p. 25, SAE Jour 
nal, April. 





GROUP III 


available’ in 


significant 
quantities for other than‘strictly war 


Materials 


purposes. However, the use may be 
restricted by accompanying manufac- 
turing limitations. Restrictions are 


commonly imposed but supplies are 
not critically short, except in the 
case of iron and steel. 


Preferred Substitute Materials: 


Ammonia (Aqueous) Paper (except Kraft 
Asbestos (common) and Parchments) 
Asphalt Petroleum Products 
Brick and Tile Crude Oil 
Cellophane Gasoline 
Ceramics Lubricating Oi! 
Charcoal Paraffin 
Clay Plastics 
Coal @nd Coke (cellulose acetate 
Coal Tar Pitch butyrate) 
Concrete Plywood (Unre- 
Cotton (raw) stricted Binde: 
Emery Rosin and Deriva 
Feldspar tives 
Fluorspar Silica Sand 
Gilsonite (uintaite) Silver 
Glass Sodium Metasilicat« 
Gold Soy Beans and P 
Gypsum and products ucts, Protein, ‘ 
Indium Steel, Bessemer 
Iron, Gray, Cast Steel, Low Carbo 
Iron, Malleable Open Hearth 
ene “ Sulfur 
Lignin plastics Turpentine 
Lime Uranium 
Mica (common) Wood and Prod 
Osmium Sawdust, Woo 
Palladium Fibers, Wood F 
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Group Storage Plan 
Sneeds Arms Handling 


warehousing of materials, parts, 
G in some cases of machinery for de; 
anufacture has been developed by 
of Defense Transportation. Groups 
houses, usually members of a local 
in, are incorporated, and a procure- 
vency of the government signs a 
yntract instead of negotiating with 
number of ware house concerns. De- 
ice already has become acute. 
s recalled that warehousing of mate- 
| storing finished arms prior to ship- 
ibroad, constituted a serious bottleneck 
the peak production months of World 


iy the 110 million sq ft of public mer- 
dise warehouse space is about 80% oc- 
ODT estimates. About 1o million 
is expected to be made immediately 
wailable for the war effort through the 
which has the approval of the Depart- 

ot Justice’s Anti-Trust division. 
\ great deal of red tape is thus cut, and 
siderable paper work is eliminated by 
the plan, worked out by Col. Leo M. Nichol- 
yn. director of ODT’s Division of Storage. 


vt) 


Tin Specs Written 
To Save Its Use 


ATTERNED by the National Emergency 

Steel Specifications (SAE Journal, April, 
i942, p. 20) WPB’s Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation has been concentrating its at- 
tention on tin. 

\ vast quantity of research data, much of 
it going back to World War I days, has 
been dusted off to save this precious metal 
in solder and castings. 

Silver is the metallurgical hero of the 
day. From 1 to 5% of silver, alloyed with 
ead, is the highlight of the new solder 
Generally speaking, it is harder to 
work, has a critical utechtic (solidifying) 
and needs more heat than the com- 
high-tin solders of yesterday. 

In a sweeping recommendation, issued 
Federal Specifications Board, govern- 
ment procurement agencies are urged to 
use the bronze castings specifications, 
herewith, wherever possible. 

of bronze is advised against wher- 
possible. When bronze must be used, 
nergency alternates are recommended. 


TABLE |—Chemical Composition of Alternate Bronze Casting Alioys 


Safari on Wings 





Thousands of camels, one of mankind's first domesticated animals, augment fleets 

of desert trucks in supplying fuel and oil to the U. S. Army Air Forces Ferry Com- 

mand bases in Africa, Major Geoffrey Bonnell writes in the March-April Army 

Air Forces "News Letter." Payload is 35 gal. per camel; loading and unloading 

loss is 25%. “But the camels kept the ships flying on." Note overhead camouflage 
netting protecting the bomber. 





“Forgotten” Tools 


Sought by WPB 


Uncle Sam is searching for idle machine 
tools. The Tools Branch, WPB, is writing 
thousands of manufacturers urging them to 
report: 

se 

- 

a 


Idle manufacturing machinery. 
Machinery little or seldom used. 
Damaged machine tools. 

® Unused tools and fixtures. 

A recent survey of used machine tool 
dealers disclosed more than 40,000 idle tools. 
If all manufacturers report machinery that 
might be used by defense manufacturers, 
WPB estimates an additional 50,000 tools 
would be disclosed. 

Furthermore, manufacturers who are not 
doing defense work are urged to get along 
with as few machines as possible. 

Data wanted: 

Make, type, size, description, age and 
condition (excellent, good, fair, or broken). 
A photograph would be helpful. 

Cone or geared head. 

Note missing parts, and extra parts. 

Present location (address and telephonc 
number of contact). Asking price. 

Use 8% x 11 in. paper, listing only one 
machine on a sheet. Keep a copy, and note 
if the machine has been sold on your copy. 

Send reports to Available Tools Section, 
Tools Branch, WPB, Social Security Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 








Composition 





" . — Iron, % Phosphorus, © 
Number Copper, % Tin, % Zine, % Lead, Maximum Nickel, % Maximum 
2 78.0-82.0 2.5-3.25 7.0-10.0 6.0-8.J 0.40 0-1.00 005 
3 78.0-82.0 25-325 7.0-10.0 60-80 0.40 0-1.00 0.05 
85.0-89.0 7.5-11.0 15-45 0-1.00 0.25 0-1.00 0.50 





Rubber Orders 
Shrink Uses 


ITHIN a fortnight of the appointment 

on March 31 of Arthur B. Newhall as 
WPB’'s Coordinator for Rubber, there was 
a lot of action on the “rubber front” t 
further control civilian use of rubber. 

M-15 (June 20, 1941) was amended 
again when crude rubber or latex was or 
dered out of 20 products, and reduced in 
so (Amendment No. 7, March 31). 

© Food industry’s executives were called 
to Washington to lay plans for voluntary 
reduction of deliveries to save rubber (April 
21). Definite plans were submitted to WPB 
by bakers, ice cream manufacturers. 

® Supplementary Order M-15-b-1 (April 
3) was issued to further control of camel 
back for tire recapping, and to prohibit cer 
tain uses of rubber by the Army — issued at 
the Army’s request. 

®@ Limitation Order L-84 (Apnil 4) cur 
tailing the manufacture of heating pads to 
save rubber and other material. 

®@ OPA prohibited rubber tres for cer 
tain types of farm tractors (April 6). 

® WPB proposed specifications for sub 


stituting less critical materials for rubber 
(April 6). 

® Replacement of mud and snow tires 
with summer tres prohibited in most ci 
cumstances (April 6). 

@First criminal indictments resulting from 
tire rationing brought a plea of guilty 
(April 13). 

® Amendment No. 1 to General Limita 
tion Order L-43 (April 14) prohibited rub 
ber tires on auxiliary trailers for fire ay 


paratus after that date. Steel-rimmed wheels 
will be used — unless some better method is 
developed. 


TABLE I1—Physical Properties of Alternate Bronze Casting Alloys 





Composition Tensile Strength Elongation In 2 








Number Psi, Minimum In. %, Mini 
; i G, Minimum # ® A statement by Leon Henderson, 
2 28,000 15 OPA’s director, clearly stated that even war 
3 28,000 15 % . 
workers will have to prove the necessity for 
_ 5 35,000 18 | . 
using their cars in getting to work and 
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workers to seek other 
modes of transportation 

Mr. Newhall has been given the broadest 
Donald M. Nel 
son, WPB chairman, in the first appoint- 


he urged all such 


powers evel delegated by 


ment of a coordinator for any material. A 
former vice president of Goodrich Tire & 
Rubber Co., and on leave from his post of 
executive vice president of Talon, Inc., he 
continues to supervise the Rubber & Rub 
ber Products Branch, WPB, and also: 

® Supervises the Synthetic Rubber Sec 
tion, Materials Division, WPB. 

@ Determines policies on 
allocation of the material. 

@ Supervises the work of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, WPB, in respect to 
rubber, particularly in salvage, conservation, 
and substitution. This is to include any 
enlistment of public support tor salvage or 
conservation, 


priorities and 


® Coordinates and supervises all WPB 
work on military and civilian rubber specif 
cations. 

® Coordinates tire and tube rationing by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

® Represents WPB Chairman Nelson at 
the Reconstruction 
ot its 


Finance Corp., or any 
subsidiaries, and the Office of the 
Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
tense, with respect to: 

1. Synthetic rubber 
ities. 

2. Rubber stockpiles. 

3. Buying and selling rubber or its prod 
ucts, 


manufacturing facil 


4. Financing additional rubber 
tion facilities. 
Thus Mr. Newhall is the nation’s rubber 


and synthetic rubber czar. 


produc- 


Tool Maintenance 
Is Arms Bottleneck 


nae armanent tooling paradox: 

Highly complicated, automatic machine 
tools — developed during the past decade - 
are proving a liability on many manufactur 
ing tronts. 

Reasons: 

Insufficient tool maintenance men = are 
available in shops unused to this type of 
equipment to keep it running, and 

Most new machine hands have been told, 
or believe, that they 

Hence, when the 
hydraulic 


are foolproof. 

electrical controls or 
mechanisms go wrong, the ma- 
chine stops and must wait until an experi 
enced maintenance man gets around to start 
the machine running again. 

Furthermore, most government contrac 
tors who have a high priority on machine 
tools, demand the latest, most automat 
models — although many of them have had 
no experience with this type of equipment 
These automatics take longer to build than 
do the older type of machines, and some 
times involve five times the man-hours to 
complete than do their ancestral counter 


parts. 
© 


'"Portee'' Cavalry 
Bows to Machines 


The Army’s ten combination _ horse- 
mechanized Cavalry regiments will become 
completely mechanized, releasing 5000 
horses and giving this fighting arm mod- 
ern war speed. 





“Theyre Saying in 
Washington... 














Arms “Ministry” 
Gets Setback 


UR War Department has outsmarted the 
energetic group in Washington plugging 

for a “ministry of supply” by taking over a 
large number of WPB’s_ best equipped 
and most experienced production engineers. 
They're joining the Army now, either as 
commissioned officers or civilian experts. 

The more violent spokesmen of the “min- 
istry” crowd who have mentioned their re- 
spective “candidates” for this top production 
job — expecting it to carry with it a cabinet 
appointment — indicate that the battle for 
power has not been lost, but admit an out 
flanking. Cautiously some are asking “who 
is considered by the automotive industry to 
be as good or better than so-and-so?” 

The rapid retooling of the automotive in- 
dustry to arms production (as soon as con 
tracts were negotiated and orders given) has 
pulled the cork of the “conversion” element 
of this group who hailed the reorganization 
ot the Automotive Branch under Ernest C. 
Kanzler as their masterstroke. Mr. Kanzler’s 
result-producing cooperation with automo- 
tive production engineers did not fit the 
“automotive czar’’ idea. 

Some of these “ministry”’ supporters now 
take refuge in saying that there has been 
found to be a duplication of effort in mas- 
terminding the nation’s war production pro- 
gram, and predict that these production 
executives won't like the Army, anyway. 
Several pointed out that the basic production 
plans have been established by WPB, and 
that these men will now be set to the task 
of getting action on those plans. 

It is probable that until the air is cleared, 
many of these executive engineers who have 
made their fame in production won’t like 
the Army, at that. There is too much of 
“vou do this, Mister” ordering by officers 
down the line, at the moment. 

The facts are: 

® Neither the WPB nor the Army has 
realized that troubleshooting the complex 
specific problems of the’ vast production pro- 
gram would become a major task. So many 
manufacturers are starting in business all 
over again because the arms products are so 
unlike the things they have been making 
and selling during peacetimes, and the ways 
of doing business with the government are 
mysterious to most business executives. 

@® The Army and Navy's inspection set- 
ups are inadequate to carry the load, and 
the conception of inspection has not been 
anywhere near broad enough. In many cases, 
type testing (such as ballistic testing) has 
taken the place of micrometers, gages, and 
chemical compositions of materials. 

@® With the freight-car loadings index 
climbing steadily upward, and with the ter- 
rific load on highway transportation, an 
important part of the troubleshooting is one 
of transportation. (Lt.-Gen. William S. 
Knudsen chalked up several strikes recently 
by cleaning off hundreds of machine tools 
standing huddled at one end of the produc- 
tion alley.) 

At press time it looks like the Army is 
still in the saddle. The Navy is still on the 
bridge — giving orders. 
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Mayari Mysteries 
Opened By War 


TAKED out in claims in the 18% 
rediscovered by 


ind 
American — geologists 
astride native ponies, large deposits of Cuban 
nickel ore will be exploited by a $20 mil 
lion plant just authorized by WPB and 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

Thus World War II focuses metallur 
attention on one of the most fascin ung 
phenomena in the field, the alloyed-by 
nature iron ores of Mayari and San Luis, 
Cuba. The Nicaro Nickel Co., new sub 
sidiary of Freeport Sulphur Co., has d 
veloped a process to recover the 1% to 
149% nickel from the iron ore, and started 
the huge plant before the government con 
tract was signed. 

On the vast sierras of northeastern Cub 
are rising mining, metallurgical and power 
plants, and a complete town with schools 
and hospital for workers. Dredging and 
new docks are completed already, 

Back in the days when the world was 
a molten mass, iron, nickel, chromium, alu 
mina, silica, and phosphorus were fused 
in nature’s crucible. A_ peculiarity which 
makes the reduction of nickel difficult in 
Mayari ore is the unexplained affinity of 
these alloying elements. Bethlehem Steel 
Co. uses this ore “extensively, having found 
that the natural inclusion of the desired 
alloying elements tends to induce better 
distribution of added alloys throughout th 
iron during the melting. It was widel 
used in engine castings, sheets, plates and 
rails. 

Except for a 
recovered 


a 


small amount of nickel 
from copper salts, the United 
States has no primary nickel. Canadian de- 
posits are the richest known. New Cale 
donia (Free French) about 950 miles east of 
Australia, a little larger than the state of 
Connecticut, is the world’s second largest 
source. Norway, Russia, Burma, Greece, 
Germany, Finland, and the Netherlands In 
dies produce a smattering. 

“More precious than gold for winning 
the war,” nickel was one of the first 
critical metals to be put under control by 
OPM (M-6, May 15, 1940). This was the 
first order which outlined the mechanics 
of allocation of strategic materials. Suc 
cessive orders have tightened its use — even 
for the Army and Navy. 


o 


War Spending Climbs 
To New All-Time High 


MERICA’S war effort hit the $36 billion 

a-year rate in March, and is expected by 
WPB experts to hit the $40 billion clip soon 
At the low point of the depression in 1932, 
the country’s national income was $40 bil 
lion, which is the estimated annual national 
income of Germany. 

The February to March increase of 15 
followed the preceding month’s gain of 2 
and the December-January jump of 5 
The $3 billion spent in March was 
greater than that during November ¢ 
month before Pearl Harbor —and_ aln 


four times the rate of March, 1941. 
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New booklet, available from local WPB 

offices, tells what Hitler wants Amer- 

icans to believe. Its purpose is to 

expose fifth-columnist tactics at which 
the Axis is a master. 











Track Tractors 
Are Curtailed 


WPB proved to be no respecter of even 
irm bloc when it issued an immediate 
drastic curtailment of the manufac 
of smaller types of tractors, princi 
used on farms. 
ie order (L-55-a, April 9) prohibits 
ulding tracklaying tractors of from 15 to 
5 hp after Sept. 1, and between now and 
the deadline they may make only 3035, or 
than half of the estimated capacity of 
four manufacturers. 
Furthermore, under a previous order, 
35, no tractor may be sold without author 


on of the Farm Equipment Branch, 
WPI 


rl 
if 


I 


Che order is designed to hasten output 
rger tracklayers needed for military, 
ort, and essential civilian use. 
By permitting production of the reduced 
nber, WPB pointed out, manufacturers 
| be able to balance inventories, build 
tocks of spare parts, and use up fabri 
critical materials now on hand, in 


to buy materials needed for the 
r sizes. 


ted 
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Metal-Spray Worn 
de, ODT Urges 


LDING up worn automotive parts by 
etal spraying and then grinding down 
rect size, may be the only way to get 
to keep trucks and buses running, 
im J. Cumming, chief, Vehicle Main- 

Section, Office of Defense ‘Trans- 
tion, warns. 


pioneer in this practice, Mr. Cum 
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ming has presented facts and experiences 
to a number of SAE meetings (SAE 
Journal, April, 1942, Transactions Section, 
pp. 139-140). 

Jacked by a number of years of admin 
istering this type of salvage-of-worn-parts 
program for the Surface Transportation 
Corp., New York, he is convinced that 
transportation executives who get on the 
bandwagon of building up worn parts will 
actually find it profitable. 

Asked why he had undertaken this type 
of salvage work in times of peace, Mr. 
Cumming told the SAE Journal that he had 
“inherited” a large number of “orphaned” 
vehicles, new parts for which were unavail 
able. However, forced by necessity to try 
omething unheard of, he found that he 
could extend the technique profitably even 
to parts which were available for some ot 
the company’s newer buses. 

“In a total war every vehicle is a part of 
war transportation,” he said. 

But, he pointed out, the need for new 
parts even for direct waf transportation 
does not guarantee getting parts from tac 
tories. He predicts that backlogs of parts 
will be used up rapidly, and vehicle manu 
facturers will be unable to secure materials 
to make new parts except for military v« 
hicles. 

An SAE member for 22 years, the OD'I 
maintenance chief urges fleet operators and 
individual owners to: 

@ Make regular mechanical check-ups of 
all trucks 

® Guard against overloading 

@ Instruct drivers to make daily checks 
of the trucks 

® Employ only competent drivers 


® Conserve worn parts by rebuilding. 





Victory-Grams 








Ingenuity 
ls At Work 


OR months the SAE Journal has 

been trying to print some of the 
dramatic retooling stories which have 
repeatedly pushed armament produc- 
tion far above original estimates and 
agreements between the government 
and manufacturers. Too many involve 
the manufacture of secret products, 


but: 


Plain, old fashioned Yankee ingenu- 
ity is winning the war on the factory 
production lines. 


Take the word of a veteran automo- 
tive production engineer, a one-time 
vice president of the SAE, who won't 
be quoted because he is working for 
the government. 


Unbelievable makeshifts are used to 
extend lathe beds, and jigs and fixtures 
are making history. 


Despite makeshifts, the end product 
is coming along fast and within the 
limits allowed. 














ABOUT ONE-HALF OF 3500 FIRMS 
SURVEYED FOR PRIORITY VIOLA- 
TIONS FOUND TO BE NOT GUILTY 
MOST OF THE VIOLATIONS 
RESULTED FROM MISUNDERSTAND 
ING, L. J. MARTIN, WPB PRIORITIES 
DEPUTY, REPORTED. NOTE: NEW 
LAW PROVIDES PENALTIES UP TO 
ONE YEAR AND $10,000 FINE. “FLY- 
ING SQUADRON” OF INVESTIGA- 
TORS IS ON THE JOB NOW. 


* 


INVENTORY HEADACHE: 

LARGE CIGARETTE MAKER CAUGHT 
WITH $100,000 WORTH OF LEAD FOIL 
—FORBIDDEN AFTER MAY 1—TRYING 
TO FIND LEGAL OUTLET. PROBLEM 
IS THAT FOIL HAS LOW JUNK VALUE 


* 


CIVIL AIR PATROL, OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, AL- 
READY HAS 38,000 MEMBERS WHO 
WILL RELIEVE ARMY PILOTS BY 
FLYING FREIGHT AND PERSONNEL 
EARLE L. JOHNSON IS C.A-P. 
NATIONAL COMMANDER. 


* 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ENTERED 
A CONSENT DECREE PROVIDING 
FREE LICENSING OF PATENTS FOR 
PRODUCING AND FABRICATING 
MAGNESIUM. 


* 


FARMERS WERE ASKED BY ODT TO 
SUBMIT PLANS FOR POOLING THEIR 
TRUCKS IN HAULING PRODUCE TO 
MARKET. REASON: 

TO SAVE RUBBER AND GASOLINE 
ODT ESTIMATE: 

35 to 50% CUT IN MILEAGE 


* 


MACHINE-TOOL PRODUCTION HIT 
ALL-TIME HIGH IN FEBRUARY WITH 
$93,100,000 VALUE OF 20,307 

UNITS. UP 63% FROM JANUARY 


* 


ANNIVERSARY NOTE: 

A YEAR AGO THE SECOND GANO 
DUNN STEEL REPORT WAS RELEAS- 
ED, PREDICTING SERIOUS SHORT- 
AGES, AND CITING AUTO PRODUC- 
TION CURTAILMENT AS A HOPE TO 
SOLVE THE DILEMMA OF AIDING 
THE ALLIES WITHOUT WAR'S BASIC 
MATERIAL. 


* 


LT.-GEN. WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN HAS 
VISITED 170 ARMS PLANTS IN 47 
CITIES, IS HOPEFUL THAT PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT’S QUOTAS WILL 
BE MET, BUT WARNS OF NEED OF 
CAREFUL PLANNING TO KEEP 
PRODUCTION FLOWING. 











About SAE Members 


Former vice president of J. H. Williams the Production Activity Committee, and has 
& Co., A. D. ARMITAGE, has been elected been SAE alternate representative on the 
president of that company. His headquar ASME Committee on Cutting of Metals for 
ters will continue to be in Buffalo rather 
than in the general sales offices in New 
York 





the past five years. 


Leaves Milwaukee Section 

Formerly manager of the Commercial De 
partment, Duramold Aircraft Corp., New 
York City, H. V. THADEN was recently 
named vice president in charge of produc 
tion, with the same company. 


For nearly 10 years chief engineer of 
Packard Motor Car Co., CLYDE RAY- 
MOND PATON has joined Allison Divi 
sion, General Motors Corp., as executive 
engineer on special assignments under RON- 
ALD McKEAN HAZEN, chict engineer 


Joins Allison 





G. C. Wilson 


Former chairman of the Milwaukee Sec 
tion, G. C. WILSON recently resigned his 
associate professorship at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, to become assistant to 
JOHN SHEPARD BOGEN, | supervising 
automotive and aircraft engineer, Universal 
Oil Products Co., Riverside, Ill. He is shown 
here in the company’s laboratory. 


HAROLD P. WADE will manage Adel 
Precision Products Corp.’s new Detroit engi 
neering oflice. He was at one time an 
executive engineer for the Packard Motor 
Car Co., and the Chrysler Corp. 





F. LEROY HILL recently became presi 
dent and general manager of the Aero Screw 
Clyde R. Paton Co. and the Aircraft Electric Co., Rockford, 
Ill. The former company manufactures air 


\ craft hardware; the latter company manu 
lormer vice 


president of the Society for 
Activity, Mr. Paton has 
erved on a number of research and admin 
istrative ymimiuttees of the Society and was 


hairman of the Detroit Section, 1935-36 


he P : factures electrical accessory equipment for 
the assenger Cal 3 
BK: y : ; aircraft. His former position was with Air 
Associates, Inc., Bendix, N. J., where he held 


a similar position. 


JOHN F. CREAMER, president and gen- 

eral manager of Wheels, Incorporated, New 

The appointment of FRED W. CEDER- York and Newark, has resigned from the 
LEAF as plant manager of the two Detroit organization which he founded over 20 years 
plants of the Republic Aircraft Products ago to become associate director of procure 


Division of the Aviation Corp. was an ment, Motor Transport Division, Quarter 


nounced recently by William F. Wise, ex master Corps. An artillery officer veteran of 
ecutive vice president of the corporation five major engagements in World War I, 
Formerly Mr. Cederleaf was works manage Mr. Creamer resigned his vice presidency of 
of the Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind the National Wheel & Rim Association and 
Prior to that he was manager of the machin many committee assignments in the Motor 
ry division of the Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit & Equipment Wholesalers Association and 
trom 1923 to 1935 with General Motors the Automotive Electric Association. He 
Corp. as consulting engineer in the AC Spark was a director of the West Side Association 
Plug Division; assistant works manager of of Commerce in New York City, and_ the 


Olds Motor Works; works manager of the 
Muncie products division: manufacturing re 
search manager, Buick Motor Division; and 
manager of Central Standards of General 
Motors ot Canada. Mr. Cederleaf has been 
a member of the Society since 1919, and in 
1933 was vice 


Clinten Trust Co. He was chairman of the 
Automotive Educational Commission of the 
Board of Education, and devoted many years 
to planning the $3,000,000 Brooklyn High 
School of Automotive Trades — the outstand 
ing institution of its type im this country. 
president representing the He was chairman of the SAE Metropolitan 


Production Activity. He has been active on Section in 1932. 
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HERBERT CHASE recently joined 


J : the 
staff of McGraw-Hill’s Aviation mavazine 
as production editor. A veteran writer on 


design and manufacturing problems of the 
automotive industry, he has been a 
ber of the Society for more than 3 
and served as treasurer for two years, and 
Was at one time assistant secretary of th 
Society in charge of its World War I Wash 
ington office. He is a member of the M 


et 
ropolitan Section Governing Board, and was 
one of the organizers of that Section. Hy 
is the author of a number of technica 
books, and was previously associated with M 


Product Engineering and American Machin 
ist. Soon after the last war he was engi 
neering editor of Automotive Industri 


MAURICE J. ZUCROW is now connected 
with the Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa., a 
research and development engineer. Thi 
company is engaged in the manufact 
power plant machinery. Prior to this he wa 
vice president, Ring Balance Instrument C 
Chicago. 


Vice President JEAN Y. RAY, of the SAI 
T&M Activity Committee, has appointed 
J. WILLARD LORD to head the new sub 
committee to study “Standard Practice In 
structions.” At a preliminary meeting of thi 
subcommittee at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Building, Washington, Marct 
25, the following scope was developed and 
approved: 


The purpose of this subcommittee 1 
Determine the most desirable method, fort 
etc., of presenting Standard Practice Instruc 
tions for maintenance; promote acceptan 
among parts, vehicle and shop equipmen 
manufacturers and induce said manufactu 
ers to produce sample instructions; promot 
the use of Standard Practice Instruction 
among all maintenance establishment 
medium for training mechanics and fo 
erence by mechanics in actually performing 
maintenance operations. This work has bee 
requested of the Society by several go 


ment agencics. 





George H. Kublin 


assistant chief engineer, Gen . 
eral Motors Overseas Operations, Det 

GEORGE H. KUBLIN recently became 

engineer of the Tank Section, Fisher |! 

Division, General Motors Corp., Det 

makers of medium and heavy tanks 


Formerly 


Formerly special representative, G¢ 
Motors Truck & Coach Division, B 


WILLIAM F. MAGUIRE recently be 
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igent for the Raytheon Mtg. Co., 
\ 1, Mass., manutacturers of radio 
lectronic equipment. 


R R G. DeLONG has been transferred 

engineer, hydraulic department, 

R Vis., to installation engineer, Twin 
h Co., Rockford, Ill. 


w. E. BAPTIST has left de Havilland; 
Pty., Ltd., New South Wales, Aus 
ere he was chief inspector in the 
ivision, and is now with National 

M Springs, Pty., Ltd., N.S.W., as chief 
in the aircraft parts division. 


THOMAS G. MUIR is technical editor of 
mmercial Car Journal, Philadelphia. 
formerly field supervisor, automotive 

t department, Atlantic Refining Co., 

ity. Mr. Muir takes over the edi 

osition recently vacated by Henry 
ler gs, the latter having joined the SAI 
urters staff to direct T&M activities. 


C 


fer of HARRY FRANCIS WOOD 

signing layout draftsman to lavout 
1an and special assignments recently 
lace in the Nash Motors Division, 
Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, Wis. 


7. 


xmerly a Michigan State College stu 
E. CLARKE CAMPBELL is now with 
Motor Works, Division of General Mo 
Corp., Lansing, Mich. 


EDMUND J. ZEGLEN is now connected 
vith the Ex-Cell-O Corp., Dearborn, Mich 
rly he was a student at the Detroit 

tute of Technology. 


1 recent national broadcast, SAE mem 


C. E. WILSON, president of General 


M Corp., said that “we have made 
progress on our war production than 

had even hoped to make.” His speech 
esigned as a report to the public on 
production by the industry. Of General 
Motors’ 90 factories, he said that 86 are 


either producing war material or are 
g rearranged and retooled for war pro- 


Now With ODT 





W. J. Cumming 


J. CUMMING is now chief of the 
ince Section, Office ot Detense 
tation, Washington. He is_ on 
ibsence from his position of auto- 
ngineer in charge of maintenance, 
l'ransportation Corp., New York 
le has just been appointed chairman 
Society's T&M Coordinating Com 


May, 1942 


FRANCIS W. Du LYN has left United 
Airlines Transport Corp., Chicago, where he 
was project engineer, to become installation 
engineer with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


JOHN F. YOUNG, who had been service 
division manager, Ford Motor Co., Long 
Beach, Calif., recently became master 
mechanic, flight test department, in the Wil 
low Run Bomber Plant of the Ford Motor 
Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., where they are manu 
facturing B24 heavy bombers and _ aircraft 
parts. 


As an instructor in engineering defense 
training courses, C. A. WITHINGTON, JR., 
recently joined the staff of the University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. Formerly he 
was connected with Tidewater Associated 
Oil Co., Associated, Calif., where he was 
a research engineer in the automotive labo 
ratory. 


Former University of Wisconsin student 
ROBERT C. ENGER recently became con 
nected with the Linde Air Products Cx 
Tonawanda, N. Y., in the capacity ot 
mechanical engineer. 


Joins Eastern Aircraft 





William J. Tell 


Formerly chief body engineer, Cadillac 
Motor Car Division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, WILLIAM J. TELL recently joined 
Eastern Aircraft-Linden Division, General 
Motors Corp., Linden, N. J., in the position 
of chief engineer. 


O. E. EGGEN, who was chief engineer, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Charles City, 
Iowa, has been named plant manager of the 
same company. 


MERRILL T. CLARK has been named 
vice president and sales manager of the 
Tuckett) Printing & Lithography  Co., 
Seattle, Wash. He was formerly sales and 
service engineer, Laher Spring & Tire Corp. 
Portland, Ore. 


Former University of Wisconsin student 


EDWARD R. HEAGLE recently became 


transient test engineer, General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Formerly transportation engineer, Inter 


national Harvester Co., Inc., Chicago, 


EUGENE L. MENCH, JR., has joined the 
engineering department of Holabird Quar 
termaster Motor Base as senior automotive 
engineer. This civilian connection 1s for 
the duration of the war 
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Hudson Vice President 





H. M. Northrup 


H. M. NORTHRUP, formerly chief engi 
neer, has been clected vice president of 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. He joined 
Hudson in 1920 as assistant metallurgist; 
became chief engineer in 1936. Mr. North 
rup has been a member of the Society since 
1917, and has been particularly active in 
the Automobile Division of the Extreme 
Pressure Lubricants Research Committee, the 
Lubricants Division of the Standards Com 
mittee, the Passenger Car Division of the 
Standards Committee, and SAE representa 
ive on ASTM Technical Committee A on 
Automotive Rubber. He has been a mem 
ber of the SAE War Engineering Board 
since its inception last year, and recently 
was appointed SAE-WEB engineering liaison 
representative on the Artillery Product Divi 
ion of the Automotive Council tor War 
Production, 


MILTON ROBERTS has lett the Cum 
mins Diesel Engine Corp. of N. Y., where 
he was sales engineer, to become assistant 
ecretary-treasurer, Hill Diesel Engine Co., 
Lansing, Mich., manufacturers of diesel en 
vines 


Promotion of JOHN CLIFFORD POPE 
from department manager to manager oft 
the gasoline testing division, Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp., New York City, recently took plac 


WALLACE BLANCHARD, JR., is in th 
Aeroproducts Division of General Motor 
Corp., Tipp City, Ohio. Before joining GM 


he was a Massachusetts Institute of Tee 
nolog. student. 

Ih Airplane Division of the Curt 
Wright Corp. has recently appointed DR 
NORTON B. MOORE as director of aet 
dynamic research. Dr. Moore, formerly chief 
research engineer, St. Louis Airplane Divi 
sion of the same company, will be head 


quartered in Buffalo 


C. A. BIERLEIN, who had been foreman, 
injector and fuel pump department, Gen 
eral Motors Corp., Cleveland, has been pr 
moted to the position of assistant production 
engineer, Cleveland Diesel Engine Divisio 
rl the Same company 


GEORGE MONTAGUE WILLIAMS ha 
sccured leave of absence from his position 
of president and general manager of the 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., and 
is now engaged in war work. For the dura 
tion he is vice chairman, Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn 














T. W. HALLERBERG, formerly a de 
fense representative with the United Special 
ties Co., Chicago, now 18 owner ol the 
Master Specialties Co., the same city. The 
ompany manufactures flexible hose assem 
blies for aircraft 
' 

Russell R. Vought 
RUSSELL R. VOUGHT, who has been 


West Coast representative, Vought-Siko1 
sky Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp., 


Strattord, Conn., recently became vice pres 
ident and West Coast general manager of 
United Aircraft 


ot United Aircraft Corp. 


Service 


Corp., a subsidiary 


M. E. NUTTILA, superintendent of mo 
tor vehicles, Cities Service Oil Co., New 
York City, taken over the chairman 
ship of Committee C of the SAE Trans 
portation and Maintenance Activity Com 
mittee, succeeding G. D. GILBERT. The 
committee 1s “Fleet Manage 


has 


in charge of 


ment Problems,” and has six subcommit 
tees. Mr. Nuttila has served several terms 
on the Metropolitan Section Governing 
Board. 


Forme rly a University 
and 


ot Calitornia student, 
with the Union Diesel 
, Oakland, Calif., where he was 
STEVEN W. LEONG is in 
structing in airplane engines and structures 
for the government. 


more recently 
Co 


an engineer, 


engine 


Transter ot W. R. HAMER from General 
Motors of Mexico, Mexico City, to General 


Motors India, Ltd., Bombay, recently took 
place 
VINCENT F. WESTLAKE, formerly part 


owner ot Westlake Brothers, Fords, N. J., a 
coal and ice business, is now a U. S. Navy 
inspector at Foster Wheeler Corp., Carteret, 
N. J. 


LAWRENCE MYRON FALK is 
draftsman with the 
New York City. 
at the College ot 


now a 
Audio Productions Co., 
Formerly he was a student 
City of New York. 


Former University of Wisconsin student 
EDWIN L. FISHER recently joined Fau 
banks, Morse « Co., Beloit, Wis. He is a 


tester in the experimental department. 


ROBERT L. MILLER is now an engineer 
in the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., He had been national 
accounts representative for the Autocar Sales 
& Service Co., New York City. 


JOSEPH GESCHELIN, vice president of 
the SAE for Production Activity and Detroit 
editor, Chilton Co., recently completed a 
heavy speaking schedule on the retooling of 
the automotive industry 


Washington. 


for arms produc- 


tion. His engagements were in Toledo, 
Windsor, Oat., Muskegon, and Philadelphia. 


Promotion of MILTON BREITMAN from 
draftsman to liaison engineer recently took 


place at Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Conn. 
RODOLPHE STAHL has been elected 


president of Ciro, Inc., Detroit, manufactur- 
ers of two-lens reflex cameras and machin- 


ery parts for armament. He had been con 
sulting engineer, Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co., 
Detroit. 


WOODROW M. LUCAS, former Univer 
sity of Wisconsin student, has joined the 
test department of Electro-Motive 
Division’ of Motors, La 
Grange, Ill. 


engine 


Corps, General 


ALBERT W. JORDAN has been ordered 


into active service as a first lieutenant, coast 
artillery. Formerly he was experimental en 
gineer, Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 


Former engineering draftsman, Kenworth 
Motor Truck Corp., Seattle, LT. R. D. CON- 
RAD is in service in the U. S. Army, Battery 
\, third coast artillery, Fort McArthur, Calif. 


JAMES M. McINERNEY, formerly main 
tenance engineer, McInerney Spring & Wire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is with the Ship 
building Branch of the War 
Board, Washington, as associate 
specialist. 


Production 
industrial 


ROLAND S. ELY, Michigan 
State College student, is now experimental 
test engineer, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Di 
vision of United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


formerly 


C. N. THOMPSON, A. 
has transferred 
resentative, 


O. Smith Corp., 
engineering rep 
Detroit, to the engineering rec 
ords division, Milwaukee, Wis. 


been from 


CHARLES O. 
draftsman, Cummins Diesel Engine Corp., 
New York City. He was formerly garage 


superintendent, Ward Baking Co., Newark, 
N. J. 


BECH is now a layout 


EDWIN K. SMITH is a senior metal 
lurgist in the U. S. Ordnance Department, 
lank and Combat Vehicle Division, Wash 
ington. He was with the 
Metallurgical Co., Detroit, as service 
lurgist. 


formerly Electro 


metal- 


F. BRINT EDWARDS, who had been an 
engineer in the power plant group, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., St. Louis Airplane Division, 
Robertson, Mo., is now general design engi- 
neer, Vega Aircraft Corp., Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


Formerly 
tor 


works manager, 
Springs Pty., Ltd., Alexandria, New 
South Wales, Australia, ROBERT JOHN 
CROCKETT became works manager of Gil 
bert & Barker Mfg. Co. Pty., Ltd., N.S.W. 


National Mo- 


Formerly assistant manager, aviation de- 
partment, Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York 
City, LT. A. J. M. HAMON is now with 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


J. L. LITTLETON recently severed con 


nections with the Simplex Products Corp., 
Cleveland, with whom he was associated for 
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18 years, and is now serving on t 
Production Board as field engineer 
Cleveland office. He had been sales 
vice territory manager with 


company. 


W. REX BRASHEAR is in the War J} 
partment, St. Louis Ordnance 
assistant engineer. Formerly he was th 
purchasing department of the Emerso: 
tric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROBERT GUY HALL 


the > eX 


Distri as 


was recently ; 
moted from zone manager, Tulsa, Okla 
to service and maintenance supervisor, fleet 


sales division, General Motors Corp., Det 


Formerly a Warner A 


designer, 





Corp., Detroit, and more recently vill 
Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, L. | 
N. Y., in the same capacity, WALTER E. 
SCHMIDT is now with the torme: m 
pany as liaison engineer. 

ALFRED M. BECKER recently joined 
the Chandler-Evans Co., South Meriden, 


Conn., as a service engineer. He was for 
merly with American Bosch Corp., $ 


field, Mass., in the same capacity. 


ring 


Former Ohio State University — stu 
WAYNE R. HOWARD is now workin 
for the White Motor Co., Cleveland 


DAVID L. DAVIS, a test engineer 11 
Paterson, N. J., plant of Wright Aeronauti 
cal Corp., has been transferred 
cinnati plant of the company. 


to the ( 


ROBERT E. WILSON, president an 

Pan American Petroleum & Tran 
gport Co., has been appointed a member 
the board of managing directors of 

General Aniline & Film Corp. by Secreta 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. The 
tion is in the hands of Alien Property Cu 
todian Crowley. 
will as president and chairman « 
Analine, is also chairman of the Engineer 


rector, 


corpor 


serve 


Defense Board, on which are serving seve! 
SAE members, and is a consultant of WPI 
Other members named by Secretary Mo 
genthau are: A. E. Marshall, 


presia ! 





Robert E. Wilson 


Rumford Chemical Co., and George Mot 
chairman, Corn Products Refining Co. 
present board has been asked by the go 
ment to resign. 


FRANK A. SHARPE, formerly in 
sales department, Friction Division, In 
Mfg. Division, General Motors Corp., D 
ton, is now with the Mid-West Abra 
Co., Detroit. 
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in Military Services 





r.-COL. B. J. LEMON is in the U. S. 
Motor Transport Division, Quarter- 
Corps, Washington. 3 


LT.-COL. EMERSON LEROY CUM- 
INGS is now in the Ordnance Depart 
U. S. Army, Washington, as chief 
engineering section, Tank Division, 
istrial Service. Formerly he was a cap- 
in the Artillery Division, Industrial Set 
Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, 
shington. 


LT.-COM. LEWIS K. MARSHALL, 
USNR, is with the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
juction Engineering Section, Washing 
Lt.-Com. Marshall had been general 
manager, Pontiac Motor Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Pontiac, Mich. 


4 leave of absence has been granted 


GEORGE A. JEWELL from the Ward Mo 
t Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
he was an engineer, in order for him 

serve in the U. S. Army, Signal Corps 
tories, Fort Monmouth, N. J., as as 

ociate mechanical engineer. His assignment 
is to inspect the various plants developing, 
and building equipment for Signal Corps 


HARRY PRICE, formerly § a_ patent 
iwyer, New York City, now is a captain 
in the [ S. Army, Office of Chief - of 


Washington 





Major H. P. Whitcamp 


I new honors have been accorded 


MAJOR H. P. WHITCAMP: his appoint 
nt as automotive officer of the Sixth Corps 
i, embracing the states of Illinois, Michi 

ind Wisconsin; and his promotion from 
tain to major. He brings to his new post 
re than 10 years of experience in Army 
tor transport operation and = direction. 
x Whitcamp maintains headquarters at 
Sixth Corps Area Quartermaster Office, 


igo. 


T.-COL. FRANK J. HIERHOLZER, for- 
in the Department of Motor Trans- 
Staff and Faculty, Fort Sill, Okla., 

re he was a major and an instructor, 

been promoted and transferred to the 
tomotive Section, Services of Supply, Of 
ft the Chief of Staff, War Department, 
hington, 


ay, 1942 


JOHN H. MILLAR is a licutenant in the 
British Air Commission, Roval Navy Office. 
Washington. He is in charge of maintenance 


and repait American aircraft with the 
Royal Navy. 


FREDRICK EWAN MOSKOVICS, fo: 
merly in the U. S. Army, Air Corps, Wright 
Field, Dayton, recently became _ technical 
adviser to the supervisor, Army Air Forces. 
Materiel Center, Central Procurement Dis 
trict, Detroit. 


LINWOOD F. MILLEN, who was a sen 
lor engineering draftsman, U. S. Navy, Nor 
folk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., is now 


weight control engineer at Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo. 
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Herbert J. Greenberg 


HERBERT J. GREENBERG is an avia 
tion cadet at the U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Before enlisting in the 
Naval Air Corps he was employed at Hamil 
ton Standard Propellers, Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., as experimental blade dc 
signer. 


LT.-COM. A. LINCOLN BAIRD, U. S 
Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
has been promoted from the rank of lieuten 
ant. He was formerly stationed at the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., in the assembly 
and repair department, where he was process 
superintendent. 


CAPT. W. KOELLIKER has been granted 
a leave of absence from the Scintilla Mag 
neto Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., Sid 
ney, N. ¥Y., where he was an engineer. H« 
is in the U. S. Army Air Force, New York 
City, as production engineer. 


Formerly an engineer, Waukesha Motor 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., LT. ROYCE CHILDS 
is now in the U. S. Army, Ordnance De 
partment, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, 
Ill. He is a tank maintenance officer. 


WALTER H. KENNETT has been pro 
moted from major to lieutenant colonel, and 
is stationed at Fort Lewis, Washington. 


A leave of absence has been granted 
J. A. DOYLE, New York manager, Sun 
Mig. Co., Chicago, in order that he work 
on a special assignment in the War Depart 
ment, Motor Transport Corps, Washington. 
A. C. SANFORD, formerly sales engineer 
with the same company, has been appointed 
Mr. Doyle’s successor as New York manager 


Former University of Illinois student 
WILBUR MARCUS is now an ensign in 
the U. S. Naval Academy post graduat 
school, Annapolis, Md. 
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SAMUEL NOOGER has been advanced 
trom junior mechanical engineer to assis 
tant mechanical engineer, War Department 
Army Air Forces, Materiel @enter, Wright 
Field, Dayton. He works on specifications 
in the Army-Navy Aeronautical Specifica 
tions Branch of the Production Engineering 
Section. 


Formerly chief of materiel, Douglas Air 
craft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., LT. 
W. A. HAMILTON is now in the U. S 


Navy, Bureau of Acronautics, Washington 


WALLACE BRENNAN is a first licuten 
ant in the ©. S. Army, staff of the Quar 
termaster Motor Transport School, Port of 
Stockton, Calif. Formerly he was in_ the 
C.C.C. Motor Repair Division, inspection 
training, Salem, Ore. 


Formerly a Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology student, LEONHARD KATZ is 
in active service in the H.Q. Company, 70th 
lank Battajion, Fort Bragg, N. C 


PIERRE STUART de BEAUMONT is an 
ensign in the Production Engineering Sex 
tion, Materiel Division, Bureau of Acronau 
tics, Navy Department, Washington. Bor 
merly he was staff assistant on defense ma 
terials, relationship staff, General Motors 
Corp., New York City. 


STEPHEN M. BATORI recently went 
into active duty in the U. S. Army as a first 
lieutenant, Ordnance Department, First In 
fantry Division, Camp Blanding, Fla. Pre 
vious to entering the service he was with 
the Sun Oil Co., Boston, where he wa 
regional supervisor of automotive equipment 


HARRY O. MATHEWS is now a majo! 
in the U. S. Army Motor Transport Divi 
sion, Quartermaster Corps, Washington. For 
merly he was automotive engineer, Publix 
Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chi 
cago, and also a vice president of the T&M 
Activity and chairman of the T&M Coord: 
nating Committee. 


ALONZO P. MERCIER is a captam in 
the U. S. Army, 208th coast artillery, San 
Francisco, Calif. He had been plans and 
training officer, 208th coast artillery, Camy 


tdwards, Mass. 


LT. ERIK HOFMAN is in the Nay 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington. Prior 
to this he was technical supervisor, Interna 
tional Aviation Associates, London, England 


Squadron Leader JOHN BURT FLYNN 
is chief engineer officer, 34th Elementary 
Flying Training School, Royal Air Fore« 
Assiniboia, Sask., Canada. He was former) 
1 flight lieutenant in the Engineers Branch 
of the Royal Air Force, London, England 

WALTER HERBERT ZIEGLER has been 
called to active duty in the Ordnance D« 
partment of the U. S. Army, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. He is a_ second 
lieutenant. Formerly he was a junior engi 
neer with Wright Acronautical Corp., Pater 
son, N. J. 


ROBERT L. STIX has been appointed an 
aviation cadet, U. S. Navy, Naval Aur Sta 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. Formerly he was in 
preliminary flight training, U. S. Naval Air 
Corps, New York Naval Air Base, Brooklyn 
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planes, as well as servicing adjustments and respected, and his recommendations 










* * pre-flight inspections of airplanes awaiting tributed greatly to the success of several 
Obituaries delivery. He had recently been promoted public models. He was nationally recog d 
to this post after serving several years as for his part in the development of e 
chief test pilot. As a test pilot, his judg ment for recording flight test data pl! 
ment on aerodynamic questions was highly graphically. He was 40 years old. 


Walter M. Nones 


Walter M. Nones of Southpoft, Conn., 
and the Hotel Carlyle, New York City, who ( 
retired in 1941 as president and chairman 
of the board of the Norma-Hoftmann Bear- 
ings Corp., Stamford, Conn., which he 
tounded in 1914, died March 10 1n the Doc- 


tors Hospital after a brief illness. He was 
67. 

In the first World War, Mr. Nones was a 
member of the War Industries Board and 














chairman of the War Service Committee for 
the ball bearing and steel ball industry, rep- 


resenting the industry for all requirements cE 


1 the United States and its Allies. 











Sept. 24 - 25 National Tractor Meeting 


Herrman A. Schatz Hotel Schroeder — Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hlerrman <A. Schatz, president of — the 
Schatz Mfg. Co., and the Federal Bearings 
Co., Uic., Poughkeepsie, Nw. We died on 
Mirch 16. He was 65 years of age. Mr. ™ 
Schatz was one of the pioneers in the ball 
bearing industry, and for more than 47 years 
had been engaged in the manufacture of fine 
ball bearings for motor cars, aircraft and 









































; Baltimore —- May 14 Oregon — May 8 
industrial purposes. The capable and efficient 
organization developed by Mr. Schatz re Engineers Club; dinner 6.30 p.m. The Lloyds Golf Club, Portland; dinner 6 
mains intact, including executives, engineers, Thermoid Talking Movie “Keep "Em Hold- p.m. Presentation of Student Papers 
and personnel. He joined the Society 29 ing.” Speaker: M. R. Wolfe, district man- 
“we ARO. ee, Seon Se Southern: California — May 1, 2 and 8 
Mr. Schatz was also secretary and treasure 
ot the Waterbury Steel Ball Co., Inc., Water Chicago — May 5 @ May 1—Elks Club, Los Angeles; dinner 
bury, Conn., and vice president and a direc ; 6:30 p.m. Tractor Maintenance Symposiun 
tor of the First National Bank of Pough _ Knickerbocker Hotel; dinner 6:45 p.m. led by Halsey W. Thayer, superintendent of 
keepsie, N. Y. Flight Testing of Service Aircratt — Ralph equipment, City of Los Angeles, Department 
S. Johnson, flight test engineer, United Air of Wis ae, Speakers: Roy Ma 
Lines Lyansport Corp. service manager, Caterpillar Tractor C 
John M. O Malley R. C. Hembree, field service manager, In 
. Detroit — May 11 ternational Harvester Co. L. H. Heinemar 
John M. O'Malley, superintendent of Horace H. Rackham Educational Memo service manager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. © 
equipment, California Department of Public tial Bldg. Designing Aircraft for War Pro Motion Picture by International Harvester 
Works, Division of Highways, Sacramento, duction— Don R. Berlin, aeronautical engi Co. 
died March 6, 1942, of a heart ailment, at neer, General Motors Corp. May 2—Elks Club, Los Angeles; luncheos 
the age of 67. He was a native of Hartford, 12:30 p.m. Power Application Symposiun 
Conn., where he was at one time a tool ‘ led by Brint Edwards, general design eng 
maker, and in the automobile testing and Metropolitan - May 14 neer, Vega Aircraft ty Advantages 
experimental departments of the Pope Mfg. Park Central Hotel, New York City; din Diesel Power in Aircraft — aero engineering 
Co. In this connection he drove the Portola ner 6:30 p.m. Transportation and Maint student, Aero Industries Technical Institut 
model Pope in the first Vanderbilt Cup nance meeting. Propeller Control —John D. Waugh, P 
Races. Upon closing of the Pope factory, peller Division, Curtiss-Wright Technical | 
he joined the Sturtevant Aeroplane Co., Bos- Milwaukee - May 22 stitute. Use of the P/H Indicator — Norm 
ton; then he became attached to the U. S. 




















Ww Club: d 4 , Parrish, student mechanical engineer, U! 

I Signi Sorps as ac g 1 ub; dinner 6:30 p.m nnual . * : . 

\ rg _ - Corps as a er gp ——- ” —o D; c 50 | versity of Southern California. Motion | 

an reid this positi until _. . adies Night. “TT.£ - 

i er — wae Pres tag ture “Unfinished Rainbows” by Alumuint 

1922 to 1926 he was rehabilitation officer . 

; ho. Saul Cal — Co. of America. 

tor the outhern alitornia istrict of the New England — May 14 M g_¢ D 7 D 

Veterans Vocational Training Buréau, at ' ; hay - oan iego Hotel, San 1 

which time he joined the State Highwa\ Engineers Club, Boston; dinner 6:30 p.m. dinner 6:30 p.m. Engineering Aspects 

equipment department. He was a membe! Transportation and Maintenance Symposium Aircraft Exhaust Systems — Ralph L. Ha 

of the Society since 1917. He was particularly led by James T. Sullivan, automobile editor, design engineer, Rvan Aeronautical ( 

active as president, delegate, and chairman Boston Globe. Transportation -- William M. Flow Production as Applied to the Ma 

e a . o- 2s - > . 

on various committees for the California Clark. Service Problems — Alfred Markus. facture of Exhaust Systems — Ernest 

State Employee's Association Ignition — Joe Postal. Economical Operation Moore, factory superintendent, Ryan A 
Lucius Ryce. Death, by Design — Arthur nautical Co. Chemicals That Aid the Pr 











W. Stevens. Carburetion—M. Re Wolfard. 





essing of Metals in Aircraft Construction 











Ray Sanders, vice president and gen 
George Burrell Northern California —May 12 manager, Turco Products Co. 
George Burrell died in an airplane accident Hotel Leamington, Oakland: dinner 6:30 
on March 26 when the new pursuit plane p.m. Subject: Aviation. Syracuse -No meeting 
he was testing crashed and burned at West 
bury, L. I., N. Y. At the time of his death Northwest — May 14 Washington - May 12 
he was operations manager of Republic Avia 
tion Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y., and Seattle Transit Cafe, Seattle; dinner 7:00 Lee Sheraton Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 
as such was responsible for all fiving Opera p-m. Inspection trip of Seattle Transit Svs dinner 6:30 p.m. Military Use of Sma 
tions on experimental and production § air tems Operations. Talk by Ed Cahill. Planes — Speaker to be announced. 
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APPLICATIONS Received 


The applications for membership received between March 15, 1942, and 
April 15, 1942, are listed below. The members of the Society are urged to 
send any pertinent information with regard to those listed which the Council 


should have for consideration prior to their election. 


It is requested that 


such communications from members be sent promptly. 





Baltimore Section 


Lieb, John Stevens, Lt., U. S. Army, Ord 
Department, Aberdeen Proving 
nd, Md. 


Buffalo Section 


Kellogg, Robert C., engineer, Bell Aircraft 
( , Buffalo. 


Canadian Section 


Adams, A. Herb, vice president, J. C. 
\dams Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Gillespie, Samuel, general manager, Kings- 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., West Hill, Ont. 

Gung, Simon F., senior aircraft drafts 
The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
loronto, Ont. 

New, Frederick William, head machinist, 

\ Automotive Parts & Machine Co., Tor- 


Sims, A. G., supervisor, engine overhaul 
ion, Department of Munitions & Sup 
, Ottawa, Ont. 
Williams, A. Wesley, salesman, Link-Belt 
Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago Section 


Allyn, Jerome D., junior customer contact 
gineer, Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
iation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Hodgkinson, Robert W., sales engineer, 
DeLuxe Products Corp., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 
Hoffman, Max, sales engineer, American 
h Corp., Chicago. 
Leiner, Henry G., engine trouble shooting, 
ition engine plant, Buick Motor Division, 
G al Motors Corp., Melrose Park, III. 
Lewark, Robert J., carburetor test engi 
Bendix Products Division, Bendix Avia 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Loch, Joseph, junior inspector-trainee, U. 
\rmy, War Department, Chicago Ord 
District, Chicago. 
Suliss, Stanlev. co-operative fuels research 
ineer, Sinclair Refining Co., East Chi 


Dayton Section 


Breitenbach, Robert George, production 
neer, Wright Aeronautical Corp., divi 
* Curtiss-Wright Corp., Lockland, 


Drees, Paul C., automotive maintenanc¢ 
intendent, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Haynes, Clyde G., maintenance, 
nautical Corp., division of 
ht Corp., Lockland, Ohio. 

Miller, E. L., chief engineer, Dayton Steel 
Iry Co., Dayton. 

stoner, M. LeRoy, lead engineer, equip 
t, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 

Withers, Cleemann, executive vice presi- 
United Aircraft Products, Inc., Day 


Wright 
Curtiss 


o 


etroit Section 
hild, L. Wallace, chief engineer, Evans 
icts Co., Detroit. 


’enman, Harry B., chief chemist, Detroit 
t& Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
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Douglas, Raymond Mills, executive engi 
neer, Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co., De 
troit. 

Kasten, Walter, chief engineer, Skinner 
Purifiers, Inc., Detroit. 

Knight, Louis Walter, chassis designer, 
Chrysler Corp., Highland Park, Mich. 

Raviolo, Victor G., project engineer, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Sintz, Edward C., junior project engineer, 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, General Mo 
tors Corp., Detroit. 

Turner, Charles P., Lt., U. S. Army, Au 
Corps, Detroit. 


indiana Section 


Henry, Millard M., engineer, Delco-Remy 
Division, General Motors Corp., Anderson, 
Ind. 

Mitchell, J. E., metallurgist, Marmon-Her 
rington Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 

Murray, William Hughes, junior test en 
gineer, Allison Division, General Motors 
Corp., Indianapolis. 

Smethers, John H., road test observer, In 
ternational Harvester Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Metropolitan Section 


Bohmer, Charles W., jr., lubrication engi 
neer, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New York 
Caty. 

Buckley, John L., engineer, development 
department, U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J 

Coon, Seneca G., Jr., design draftsman, 
Mack Mfg. Corp., Plainfield, N. J. 

Cravens, Benjamin B., transportation en 
gineer, Licbmann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥,. 

Hazard, Donald M., senior test engineer, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., division of Cur 
tiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Healy, Alfred A., production engineer, 
Brevaire & Co., New York City. 

Heath, Armour R., Jr., project engineer, 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J 

Hilburg, Max, motor vehicle inspector, 
War Department, Holabird Quartermaster 
Depot, Baltimore, Md. Mail: 500 Southern 
Blvd., Bronx, N. Y. 

Hug, Harris C., field engineer, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., division of 
Wright Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Hunt, Clarence G., laboratory mech 
anician, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., Pauls 
boro, N. J. 

Hussey, Frederick K., president, Acroflex 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y 

Marder, John F., engineer, Titeflex Metal 
Hose Co., Newark, N. J. 

Robinson, Cecil S., owner and president. 
C. S. Robinson Aerial Surveys, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Sheinbaum, Herbert H., technical con 
sultant, Ackerman-Gould Corp., New York 
City. 


Curtiss 


Milwaukee Section 


Dixon, E. O., chief metallurgist, Ladish 
Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis. 

Seaman, H. J., owner, Seaman Motors. 
Milwaukee. 
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Viall, G. K., vice president, Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee. 

Webber, John A., metallurgical engineer, 
Interstate Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee. 


New England Section 


Hourihan, Timothy Joseph, transportation 
superintendent, Moulton & Holmes, Boston 

King, George Tiffany, Capt., U. S. Army, 
Headquarters First Corps Area, Boston 


Northwest Section 


Bruce, Albert G., tune up and _ service 
salesman, Northwest Motors, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Bullock, Alden D., Kenworth Motor Truck 
Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Davidson, Arthur Leslie, service engineer, 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Fruehauf, Herman P., production fore 
man, Kenworth Motor Truck Corp, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Kanehl, Hugh P., fleet superintendent, In 
land Motor Freight, Spokane, Wash. 

Lidral, John Packard, mechanical engi 
neer, Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash 

Olds, Robert H., power plant engineer, 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Peterson, Lewis H., sales engineer, Ken 
worth Motor Truck Corp., Seattle, Wash 

Riding, Charles H., sales representative, 
Buda Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Spanier, Ansel, zone service manager, 
General Motors Truck & Coach Division, 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Northern California Section 


Berry, Benjamin M., research engineer, 
Standard Oil Co. of Calit., Richmond, Calit 

Brockwell, Lloyd Alfred, junior engineer, 
Shell Development Co., Emeryville, Calif 

Stanly, Albert L., research engineer, Shel! 
Development Co., Emeryville, Calif. 

Steck, Gordon E., mechanical engineer, 
Hall Scott Motor Car Co., Berkeley, Calif 

Wheeler, Grant M., research engineer, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Associated, 
Calif. 

Wilkes, B. Furman, junior research engi 
neer, Shell Development Co., 
Calif. 


Emeryville, 


Philadelphia Section 


Benning, Walter F.,",utomotive designer, 
Mack Mfg. Corp., Allentown, Pa 

Boyle, F. J., Ensign, USNR, assistant shop 
superintendent, Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia. 

Egger, Ray H., bus engineer, Mack Mfg 
Corp., Allentown, Pa 


St. Louis Section 


Pikus, John H., instructor, U. S. Army 
Air Corps Institute, Air Corps 
School, Scott Field, TI. 


Technical 


Southern California Section 


Alexander, Isaac E., machine and tool de 
signer, North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle 
wood, Calif. 

Bostwick, Paul Lee, service and sal 
Highland Park Chevrolet Co., Los Angeles 

Brant, Walter R., designer, Adel Precision 
Products Corp., Los Angeles 

Corey, Eddie de Wood, City of Lo 
Angeles, Bureau of Maintenance & Engineer 
ing, Los Angeles. 

Dunholter, Howard Frank, engineer, Vul 
tee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Calif. 

Filbry, Herman William, material engi 
neer, Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif. 








Frank, Francis B., publisher, Autonews, 
Los Angeles. 

Hix, William Jerome, laboratory engineer, 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Calif. 

Hokanson, Evert C., manager, West Coast 
Branch, aviation department, Whiting Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

Hollowell, Robert M., 
Wheels, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Johnson, Robert Louis, garage superinten- 
dent, City of Los Angeles, Department of 
Water & Power, Los Angeles. 

Jones, David B., machinist, Dale Auto 
Parts, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Pommer, Frank J., assembly supervisor, 
United Aircraft Products, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Sanz, Manuel C., research engineer, Vul 
tee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Calif. 

Shepherd, Bruce Daniel, chief tool de 
signer, North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle 
wood, Calif. 


engineer, Six 


Southern New England Section 


Bauernschmid, Paul P., chief designer, 
Chandler-Evans Corp., South Meriden, Conn. 

Clingan, William C., district sales man 
ager, SKF Industries, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Dektor, Joseph, assistant engine tester, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, division of United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Doherty, Gerald Hancock, test engincer, 
Hamilton Standard Propellers, division of 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Marks, Joseph David, vice president and 
chief engineer, The Bolton Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Pratt, Perry Walter, assistant project engi 
neer, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, division of 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 


Southwest Group 


Alexander, James A., assistant equipment 
superintendent, Constructors of Lone Star 
Ordnance Plant, Texarkana, Texas. 

Scoggin, Baxter I., Jr., manager, research 
and development, Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Wallace, Roy C., Jr., welder, Spartan Au 
craft Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Washington Section 


Bisson, Edmond E., assistant mechanical 
engineer, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Langley Field, Va. 

Cooper, Wilbur Stanley, principal mechan 
ical engineer, War Department, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Washington 
dD. & 

Hajewski, Cyril M., automotive engineer, 
U. S. Army, Ordnance Department, Wash 
ington, D. C., 

Pettit, John S., district manager, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Mail: 
1804 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

Vegren, Conrad R., associate engineer, 
U. S. Army, Ordnance Department, Tank & 
Combat Division, Washington, D. C. 


Ontside of Section Territory 
Chalkley, William J., Lt., U. S. Army, 


Division Headquarters, Second Armoured 
Division, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Davis, Harry Francis, field engineer, Cords 
Piston Ring Co. of Canada, Ltd., Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 

Kidneigh, E. L., engine house foreman, 
Florida East Coast Railroad Co., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Micka, Frank, Jr., project engineer, Pan 
American Airways, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Morris, Harold H., lubrication engineer, 
United Petroleum Corp., Omaha, Nebr. 
Mail: 1010 Sheridan Blvd., Denver, Colo. 

Plovick, Frank P., special representative, 
United Motors Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Mail: 2289 Jackson Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Foreign 


Ellis, Ernest George, junior draftsman, 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corp., Port Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. 

McClean, Herbert G., manager, traction 
department, Crompton Parkinson  Ltd., 
Chelmsford, England. 





NEW MEMBERS Qualified 


These applicants who have qualified for admission to the Society have been 
welcomed intesmembership between March 15, 1942, and April 15, 1942. 

The various grades of membership are indicated by: (M) Member; (A) 
Associate Member; (J) Junior; (Aff.) Affiliate Member; (SM) Service Mem- 


ber; (FM) Foreign Member. 





Baltimore Section 


Altseimer, John H. (J) stress analyst, 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore (mail) 746 
Anneslie Rd. 

Wasem, James E., Jr. (J) junior engineer, 
Ordnance Dept., Automotive Engineering & 
Design, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
(mail) Box 42, Aberdeen, Md. 


Buffalo Section 


Koegler, Richard K. (J) project structural 
engineer, Airplane Division, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Plant No. 2, Buffalo (mail) 113 
Hodge Ave. 

Secord, Charles Robert (J) production de- 
sign draftsman, Airplane Division, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo (mail) 390 Millicent 
Ave. 

Welty, John W. (M) chief metallurgist, 
Bell Aircraft Corp., 2050 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo (mail) 232 W. Hazeltine Ave., 
Kenmore, N. Y. 





Canadian Section 


Kilmer, Norman E. (A) secretary, gen- 
eral manager, Weatherhead Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., 107-9 Inkerman St., St. Thomas, Ont. 

Paquette, Norman O. (M) technical assis- 
tant to director of production, Department 
of Munitions & Supply, Automotive Branch, 
Canadian Government, Ottawa, Ont. (mail) 
329 Somerset St., E. 


Chicago Section 


Droegemueller, Edwin A. (J) research en- 
gineer, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Engine 
Lab., Whiting, Ind. 

Exter, Robert J. (M) assistant to works 
manager, Wyman Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill. 

Ferguson, Donald B. (A) special repre- 
sentative, Studebaker Sales Corp. of America, 
2555 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Kaye, Albert L. (M) manager, alloy bu- 
reau, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Room 
1681, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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Manhart. Charles D. (M) sales man 
carburetor section, Bendix Products Diy 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Dr., 
Bend, Ind. (mail) 407 N. Sunnyside A 

McQuiston, W. H. (J) experimental! 
neer, Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
tion Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Moore, Richard (M) assistant aircrat: 
gineer, Sinclair Refining Co., East Chi 
Ind. (mail) P. O. Box 386, Highland, 

Morey, Albert A. (A) assistant vice 
dent, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 164 W 
son Bivd., Chicago. 

Thomas, T. H. (M) acting chief engi 
Bendix Products Division, Bendix Ay 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Weber, Clinton L. (J) project engi 
Stromberg injection carburetor, Bendix Prod 
ucts Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. (mail) 1901 Lincolnway, W 

Webster, Frank H. (M) sales engineer, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corp., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago (mail 
6846 Jeffery Ave. 

Williams, Howard Johnson (J) research 
engineer, Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. (mail) 
1355 N. Olive. 

Wiseman, R. Bruce (J) junior designer, 
Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. (mail) 15431 Ash 
land Ave. 


tion 


er, 


Cleveland Section 


Guth, Elmer P. (J) engineer, Waco Air 
craft Co., Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio (mail) 
128 S. Cherry St. 

Hartz, John J. (M) engineer, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio (mail) 
4550 Lahm Dr., R. D. 4. 

Nason, Alfred G. (A) original equipment 


salesman, Thompson Products, Inc., 219¢ 


@Clarkwood Rd., Cleveland. 


Dayton Section 


Mann, Neil W. (J) engineer, Standard 
Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton (mail) 329 
Shaw Ave., Apt. 4. 

McCauley, Ernest G. (M) president, Mc 
Cauley Steel Propeller Co., 1840 Howell 
Ave., Dayton. 

Stuart, Joseph, II (J) technical research 
engineer, Aeroproducts Division, General 
Motors Corp., Dayton (mail) Y.M.C.A 


Detroit Section 


Brandau, Marvin William (A) general 
manager, Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich 

Casenhiser, Edwin O. (M) inspection 
supervisor, installation and final assembly, 
aircraft division, Murray Corp. of America, 
Detroit (mail) 18965 Robson Ave. 

Chambers, Allan C. (A) sales manager, 
brake and B. K. division, Bendix Product 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., 8-204 Get 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit. 

Champion, James E. (J) inspector, 2) 
craft engines, U. S. Army, Air Forces, Ma 
teriel Division, Central Procurement District, 
8505 W. Warren Ave., Detroit (mail) Buick 
Motor Division, General Motors Corp., ‘ 
Air Forces Inspector, Melrose Park, Ill. 

Chesebrough, Harry Elmer (M) exper! 
mental engineer, Chrysler Corp., 12800 Oa! 
land Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 

Cowin, Fred H. (J) laboratory technic 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, General Moto: 
Corp., Clark St., Detroit (mail) 39 Lov 
St. ; 

Dietz, Fred A. (M) assistant chiet test 
engineer, Packard Motor Car Co., Detr 
(mail) 16151 Greenview Rd. 

Fishtahler, Vernon F. (J) testing engine: 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, General Mot 
Corp., Detroit (mail) 18411 Strathmoor A\ 
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Alex L. (M) engineer, Airplane 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, 

jail) 2843 Parker, Dearborn, Mich. 

coat, Alex (M) resident engineer, 

et Gear & Axle Division, General 

\ Corp., 1840 Holbrook St., Detroit 
14224 Greenview Rd. 

iswit, William H., Jr. (M)_ physicist, 

velopment division, U. S. Rubber Co., 

bf E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 2 

Karpus, John Thomas, Jr. (J) junior en- 

Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit 

32270 Five Mile Rd., Plymouth, 


nes, 


VM 

Little, David Jennings (M) 2305 Park 
4 Detroit. 

Maxwell, John F. (M) eastern district 

sentative, Roadmaster Products Co., Los 
Angeles (mail) 15894 Ashton Rd., Detroit. 
Miller, Stuart P. (J) sales engineer, E. I. 
‘ont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Plastics 
Dept,, 626 Schuyler Ave., Arlington, N. J. 
ul) 5-238 General Motors Bldg., Detroit. 

Nyman, Lloyd C. (A) sales representative, 
Cole-Hersee Co., 54 Old Colony Ave., Bos- 

mail) 706-2 Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 

Orloff, Conrad F. (J) metallurgical en- 
gineer, Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit (mail) 15784 Green 
iawn 

Peden, Douglas Tillotson (M) chief re- 
search engineer, Micromatic Hone Corp., 
1345 Milwaukee Ave., E. Detroit. 

Pilger, Adolphus C., Jr., (M) lubrication 
engineer, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
6400 Richardson Ave., Detroit. 

Rippingille, Frank (M) Research Labora 
tories Division, General Motors Corp., Me 
hanical Engineering Dept. 7, Detroit. 

Stamy, David R. (M) director, engineer 
ing and research, Standard Products Co., 505 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 

Weldy, R. K., (J) head, engineering de 
artment, diesel division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit (mail) 5092 
] inhoe 

Wellington, Roger D. (M) project engi 
neer, Detroit Diesel Engine Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., 13400 Outer Dr., Detroit 
mail) 14528 Ashton Rd. 

Wyatt, Raymond A. (M) design engineer, 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Mack Ave., Detroit (mail) 
7220 Hartwell. 


Indiana Section 


Coers, Frank L. (J) test engineer, Cum 
mins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. (mail) 
2231 Newton St. 

DuBois, Rene G. (]) junior test engineer, 
\llison Division, General Motors Corp.., 
Speedway, Indianapolis (mail) 7080 N. 
Pennsylvania St. 

McCoy, Joseph E. (M) chief draftsman, 
mmins Engine Co., Wilson at Fifth St., 
Columbus, Ind. 

Parker, James T. (A) metallurgist, Pierce 
( rnor Co., Ohio Ave., Anderson, Ind. 

ul) R. R. No. = Pendleton, Ind. 


( 


Metropolitan Section 


Black, William C. (M) engineer, Adam 
Black & Sons, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. (mail) 
Henry St., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Damato, Dominick A. (A) shop foreman, 
ito’s Automotive & Ignition Service, 
St. & Hammells Blvd., Arverne, N. Y. 
) 428 Beach 65th St. 
nglish, William Paul (J) engineering 
ds supervisor, Ranger Aircraft Engines, 
ion of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. (mail) 
Secatogue Ave., Apt. 10-D. 
ps, Max (M) fuel & lubricant engineer, 
er Aircraft Engines, Division of Fair 


} 
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child Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, 
L. L., N. Y. (mail) 60 Garden Apt. 

Goodwin, Ralph T. (M) manager, avia- 
tion department, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 
50th St., New York City. 

Hegner, Alfred (J) experimental planning, 
Ranger Aircraft Engines, Division of Fair 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, 
L. I., N. Y. (mail) Maple Ave., Smithtown 
Branch, L. I., N. Y. 

Hoffmann, Karl (J) checker, Ranger Air 
craft Engines, Divisio. of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, L. L, N. Y. 

Jamieson, George R. (J) junior engineer, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Division of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, N. J. (mail) 
816 Valley Rd., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Kemp, L. C., Jr. (M) director of research 
(refining division), Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Klein, Frank Dunne (M) sales engineer 
(aviation), Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 26 
Broadway, New York City (mail) 12 Over- 
look Rd., Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Lawrence, William R. (J) production 
planning engineer, Western Electric Co., 717 
Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. (mail) 1221 White 
Plains Rd., New York City. 

Lee, Nathan S. (J) junior stress analyst, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Division of Cur 
tiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, N. J. (mail) 
169 E. 32nd St. 

McCorkindale, John F. (J) technical cor 
respondent, Wright Aeronautical Corp., Divi- 
sion of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
(mail) 51 Elston Rd., Montclair, N. J. 

Moore, Francis W. M. (J) chief examiner, 
inspection of aircraft engines, British Air 
Commission, Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. 

Moore, Horace T. (]) armament engineer, 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y. (mail) 1410 Schenectady Ave., 
srooklyn, N. Y. 

Perrino, Robert R. (A) service manager, 
National Transportation Co., 315 W. 68th 
St.. New York City (mail) 3920 Bronx 
Blvd. 

Smith, Frank Melancthon (J) detail 
draftsman (senior), Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. (mail) R. R. 1, Bullens Ave. 

Snider, Mike (J) assistant project engi 
neer, Wright Aeronautical Corp., Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, N. J. (mail) 
R.F.D. 1, Pines Lake East. 


New England Section 
Aldham, Thomas Edward (A) vice presi 


dent, charge of purchasing, Fram Corp., 
East Providence, R. I. 

Welch, Paul D. (A) truck manager, Chev 
rolet Motor Division, General Motors Corp., 
304 Vassar St., Cambridge, Mass. (mail) 
65 Orchard St., Watertown, Mass. 


Northern California Section 


Clarke, Millar F. (J) draftsman, Shell Oil 
Co., Inc., 100 Bush St., San Francisco (mail) 
Route 2, Box 2307, Redwood City, Calif. 


Oregon Section 


Tretton, James Patrick, Jr. (M) superin 
tendent of equipment, Portland Traction Co., 
4100 S. E. 17th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Philadelphia Section 


Pearson, Walter H. (M) assistant chief 
engineer, Szekely Co., Inc., 1011 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia (mail) 1800 Robinson Ave., 
Manoa, Upper Darby P. O., Pa. 
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St. Louis Section 


Wainright, William Nelson (M) chiet 
project engineer, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern California Section 


Arnhym, Albert A. (M) vice president, 
chief engineer, Airmax Corp., 2145 LalJolla 
Ave., San Diego, Calif. (mail) 1036 Savoy. 

Barber, George Claire (J) production en 
gineer, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif. (mail) 1024-A 19th St. 

Durant, W. G. (M) chief engineer, 
O'Keefe & Merritt Co., 3700 E. 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Hunter, Harry (A) chief engineer, Truck 
Insurance Exchange, 4680 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles (mail) 327 S. Kenmore Ave. 

Siebel, John Edward (J) design engineer, 
United Aircraft Products, Inc., 2929 Santa 
Fe Ave., Los Angeles (mail) 2849') Lee 
ward Ave. 

Spotz, Donald Ralph (J) aircraft engineer, 
assistant to west coast engineering represen 
tative, Thompson Products, Inc., 217 Hindry 
St., Inglewood, Calif. (mail) 6040 Carlos 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Tharratt, George (M) chief engineer, Adel 
Precision Products Corp., 10777 Van Owen 
St., Burbank, Calif. (mail) 18041 Sherman 
Way, Reseda, Calif. 

Thompson, Arthur Jesse (J) junior tool 
designer, Vega Airplane Co., Burbank, Calif. 
(mail) 5153 Stratford Rd., Los Angeles. 

Waugh, John Dean (J) assistant senior 
instructor, propeller department, Curtiss 
Wright Technical Institute, Grand Central 
Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. (mail) 6735 
Yucca St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Olympic 


Southern New England Section 


Brown, Arthur Austin (J) assistant project 
engineer, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hayden, John D. (J) sales engineer, Whit 
ney Chain & Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
(mail) 8 Daniel St., East Hartford, Conn. 

Higgins, Ralph W. (A) service representa 
tive, United Aircraft Service Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn. (mail) Hotel Barnum, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lonsdale, James B. (J) service engineer, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. (mail) 
295 Main St., Manchester, Conn. 

Malone, James W. (M) guarantee engi 
neer, American Locomotive Co., Auburn, 
N. Y. (mail) 43 West St., New London, 
Conn. 

Muir, George F. (J) development engi 
neer, Fuller Brush Co., 3580 Main St., Hart 
ford, Conn. (mail) 691 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Reitz, Herbert Nelson, Jr. (J) test engi 
neer, Hamilton Standard Propellers, Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn. (mail) 263 Hartford Ave., Weathers 
field, Conn. 

Wilkerson, Mary Lee (Miss) (J) junior 
mechanical engineer, United Aircraft Corp., 
400 S. Main St., East Hartford, Conn. (mail) 
155 Broad, Hartford, Conn. 


Southwest Group 
Beckwith, E. Q. (M) special representa 


tive, Phillips Petroleum Co., Special Products 
Dept., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Burrier, Horace E. (J) engineering de 
partment, North American Aviation, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex. (mail) 516 W. Colorado Blvd 


Turn to page 48 














Society, Ordnance, and Civilian Part in War 
Discussed Before Large Detroit Meeting Group 


= Detroit 
OCIETY war activities to date, progress 
in ordnance design, and the responsi 
bilities of the engineer and citizen during 
the war, were the main topics of discussion 
at the March 23 meeting of the Detroit 
Section in the 1000-seat auditorium of the 
new Rackham Educational Memorial Build 
ing. Many members of the U. S. armed 
forces were among the 750 persons in at 
tendance. 

A. T. Colwell, past president of the 
Society, represented B. B. Bachman, vice 
president and chief engineer of Autocar Co., 
who was scheduled to talk on “The Soci 
ety’s War Effort’. Mr. Colwell summarized 
activities of the SAE War Activity Coun 
cil, the SAE Quartermaster Corps Advisory 
Committee, the SAE War Engineering 
Board, the SAE Ordnance Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Society’s Standards Committee, 
the SAE Aeronautics Division standardiza- 
uuon program, and other activities which 
are assisting in the nation’s war effort. 


Cites Unwarranted Criticism 


Warning that in the days ahead many 
more difficult problems must be solved, Mr. 
Colwell sounded a warning _ particularly 
against radical changes in airplanes and 
engines, pointing out that our designs today 
have been proved successful but that “many 
people think that anything with a foreign 
name or a foreign brand on it is superior.” 

“Some Observations on Current Military 
Problems” were presented by Col. H. W. 
Alden, director of engineering, Timken-De 
troit Axle Co., and chairman of the SAF 
Ordnance Advisory Committee. He told 
members of the Detroit Section that un 
warranted criticisms, especially by laymen 
on technical subjects, should not be ac- 
cepted and passed by. “Make your neigh- 
bor ‘put up or shut up’ on such criticisms,” 
he advised. 

He said that the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has a tremendous transportation prob- 
lem. With the number of trucks and _per- 
sonnel increased greatly in recent months, 
maintenance problems have been huge. 
These are being satisfactorily solved, he 
said, asserting that “intelligent operation of 


motor transport is distinctly on the up 
grade.” 

With a series of slides he demonstrated 
the technical changes and improvements in 
the latest ordnance weapons. 

Assault artillery, similar to types of ve- 
hicles developed but disregarded 20 vears 
ago, is now developed to the point where 
it is an important factor in the armed 
forces, he declared. 

“Progress is gratifying in quanuty and 
quality,’ Col. Alden asserted. 

S. L. A. Marshall, military commentator 
for The Detroit News, spoke on “The War 
and Our Responsibilities.” Mr. Marshall, 
himself a former mining engineer, declared 
“engineers have a terrific responsibility in 
this war if they are to measure up to it.” 
He explained “‘engineers are one of the few 
groups of men who-while we can’t say 
that they of themselves can win the 
war —can be responsible for josing it.’ He 
compared engineers to Admiral Jellicoe, 
who at Jutland said: “I could lose the war 
in one afternoon” although by himself he 
could not win it. 

“The engineer has the plasticity of mind 
which military men would like to attain 
but which is so difficult under military 
life,” Mr. Marshall said. “Your minds must 
remain as impressionable as wax and as 
keen as the finest steel. You may freeze 
design — yes, must some time freeze it to 
get our forces ready —but you must never 
freeze your ideas,” he warned. 

“Never say ‘this is Perfection itselt’ be 
cause it can never be said in America that 
anything has reached perfection until the 
last shell is fired with our arms firing it, 
and the last dog is hung from the last hill 
in the city of Berlin. 


Sees Long War 


“It is going to be a long war,” he con- 
tinued. “That is all the more reason why 
engineers must not rest content on what 
they have done. 

“The problem is not entirely in your 
hands. Those for whom you work and 
those responsible for the funds to do the 
work must have just as broad and _ plastic 
a view as the engineers.” 
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Scope of Temperature Contro| 
Study by T&M Announced 


FE P. GOHN, vice chairman of Comn 

» D, “Equipment and Design Fact 
SAE T&M Activity program, and Hen 
Brownback, chairman of Subcommittee 
“Engine Temperature Control,” hay 
nounced the outline and scope of a 

on controlling engine temperature. 
preliminary survey will be made of fleet 
operators by questionnaires. It ts pro 
that personal interviews will also be mack 
to develop the required information, 

Fleet operators will be asked to an 
these questions, among others: 

1. What means cf temperature contro] d 
vou use on. trucks, buses, and Passeng 
cars? 

2. What are the shortcomings of pr 
methods? 

3. What can fleet operators do to imy 
temperature control on vehicles? 

Such as: 
Bypass thermostats; radiator  shutte: 
either automatic or manual-operated; radi 
ator covers; louver covers; controllabk 

fans; oil coolers, etc. 

4. Have you had experience in slow 
warm-up? What is its effect on fuel and 
oil consumption? What is its effect on 
mechanical failures? 

5. Have you data showing the effects of 
continuous cold running, or overheating? 

6. What has been your experience on oi 
pan jackets, reduction of fan blades and 
pulley sizes? 


pitch 


The study, when completed and approved 
by the SAE T&M Coordinating Commit 
tee, of which W. J. Cumming is chairman, 


“vill be made available to all SAE members 


and Government agencies. 


Mr. Marshall quoted the frequent phrases 
that this is an “engineering war” and an 
“engineering economy” and interpreted this 
as meaning “in essence, producing the 
greatest number at the lowest cost and with 
the least waste of material. 

“In such a program,” he declared, “brains 
are the least expensive and the most indis 
pensable; research must not be stinted.” 

He disagreed with the apparent satisfac 
tion of the previous two speakers in i 
gard to military design and war production 
and declared that “you can’t win the wai 
in cold blood; you can’t win with gadgets, 
with armor or with fine weapons. If th 
war goes on and on and on, we know, 
beyond peradventure of a doubt, that not 
one weapon or one gadget will be good 
enough. This is a war of change. We hav 
just begun to see those developments thal 
will prevail.” 

He declared that our people must be a 
convinced people and return again to t 
faith of our founding fathers that thi 
country is worth fighting for. Napoleo 
he said, declared that “morale in war 1s 
three-to-one compared with material.” H 
asserted that satisfaction with our desig 
and production was not as important 
having good national morale. On this to; 
he quoted a letter received that day fr 
a friend, a high British officer, sayi 
“Wishful thinking has done more ha! 
than all propaganda put together.” 

Attacking the theory that the Americ 
people need more leadership and must wé 
for their leaders to point out their dut 
and the job to be done, he said: 
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when has democracy needed lead 
to tell it to defend itself?” 
who say we need more leadership 
e directions ask for totalitarianism 
< for the entrance of the Man on 
ck, he said. 
't believe it,” he said of these 
ngs, “Winning is not through tanks 
ipons alone but through a recovery 
hearts of the sense of the great 
government of the people, by the 
and for the people,’ and a deter 
to make it work.” 


Compares World War | and II 


ointed out the vast differences be 
this war and the last one. We are 
he said, to think that because the 
id not invade the United States in 
it is impossible for him to come 
vay again. It is an American fashion 
to sav of the war “‘we did it before, 


in do it again.” 


Marshall repeated this phrase and 


the last war, until the Armistice, 
\ id no American-made field guns, only 
r two squads of observation planes, 
vhters or bombers, not a single Amer- 
tank, and no American shells in the 
t Then at the last minute, a colonel 
d 20 shells from America in a tin 
and drove hell-bent-for-election to the 
so one American shell could be fired 
the war was over. He arrived 20 
es too late. 


wc 


‘we did it before, we can do it 
again!’’’ Mr. Marshall declared. 
Mr. Marshall summarized our present 
ition by saying “We have one little 
finger in a pool into which we will have 
lunge bodily.” 


concluded with a plea for patriotism 


and tor the organization of American man 
power and woman-power like that which 
saved the Red Army. Lack of organiza 
tion of the civil population defeated the 
French armies in 72 hours after the in 
vasion started because civilians flooded the 
highways and clogged the lanes of France, 
he said. 

The meeting concluded with the show 
ing of a sound motion picture taken at 
the Russian battlefront, called “Russia At 
War.” 


“Progress of Aviation” 
Draws Near-Record Crowd 


= Buffalo 


$6 ROGRESS of Aviation — Old and New” 
was the stimulating subject of the joint 
ASME-SAE Buffalo Section meeting, March 
11, which attracted a near-record attendanc 
of 400 members and guests. The mecting 
was held in the Trap and Field Club. 
Interesting experiences with early kites, 
gliders and “crates” were recalled by Max 
Stupar, one of the pioneer experimenters and 
designers of aircraft, and now coordinator 
of manufacturing, Bell Aircraft Corp. In 
1905, Mr. Stupar said he built a kite 6 x 3 
ft for the purpose of measuring lifting 
power. His first airplane power was a mo 
torcycle engine which he purchased from the 
Glenn Curtiss Bicycle Works. Many of his 
gliders had wings modeled after those of 
birds, he said, the shapes of which wer« 
plotted by imbedding the bird wings in 
parafhnic wax and then cutting them in 
numerous cross sections. Later, Mr. Stupar 
organized the Stupar Air Works in Chicago, 
to make airplane parts, particularly for 
Santos Dumont planes. He related how he 


contracted parts for a gas balloon for a Mr 
Fry, and the two men made a successful 
flight, neither one knowing, before going up, 
that the other had never made an ascension 


Stages of Progress 


Fredric E. Flader, chief engineer, Curtiss 
Wright Corp., Airplane 
the various stages in airplane development 
in his talk “Aerodynamic Problems in Mod 
ern Aircraft.” He defined the period from 
1900 to 1938 as that of the inventor; 1939 
to 1942 as that of the production man; ind 
declared that the future largely belonys t 
the salesman. 


Division, covered 


Since his entry into the aircraft field in 
1911, when he experimented with gliders in 


a “‘wood-shed” shop in Los Angele Mi 
Flader said the big problem has been t 
reduce parasite drag—“the built-in head 
wind with which all early planes were 


equipped.” 

Major Willis A. Garvey, in charge of the 
U. 5. Army property office at Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., spoke briefly on the need for conse1 
vation of materials. He indicated that a 
complete change of attitude toward conses 
vation is needed if America is to carr 
through the critical period ahead 

The organization set-up of the U. S. Arm 
Air Corps and the various commands of 
which it is comprised, was detailed by Major 
Clyde H. Mitchell, resident representative of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps at Buffalo. He 
also outlined the base services and told 
briefly of the laboratory facilities 
in use. 

Charles E. Hathorn, patent engineer, Cur 
tiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division, and 
chairman of the Buffalo Section, presided 
The speakers were introduced by G. M 
Magrum, assistant chief engineer, Houde 
Engineering Corp. 


which Are 





SAE—ASME Joint Meeting Speechmakers 





AN AIRCRAFT PROGRESS ROUND-UP was featured at the March Buffalo Section Meeting. 
chief engineer, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division, easel-illustrates his discussion of modern aerodynamic problems. 
(Center) Major Clyde H. Mitchell, resident representative, U. S. Army Air Corps, outlines the Air Corps organization. (Top 
right) Max Stupar, coordinator of manufacturing, Bell Aircraft Corp. covers the struggles of early aircraft pioneering. 


(Bottom right) Major Willis A. Garvey, in charge of Army property office at Curtiss-Wright Corp., in pensive mood, before 
speaking on material conservation 





(Left) Fredric E. Flader, 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. and Bell Aircraft Corp. photos 
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Mechanized Warfare 
Seen an Art by Colwell 


= Washington 


HE science or principles of war have not 
changed —but the art or application ol 
these principles has been revolutionized by 
the internal-combustion engine through 
mechanization of land forces and the intro 
duction of air power, A. T. 
president, 


Colwell, vice 
Thompson Products, Inc., and 
past president of the SAE, told 250 engi 
neers at a joint meeting of the SAE Wash 
ington Section and the Virginia Peninsula 
Engineers Club, held at Hampton, Va., 
March 19. 

H. J. &. Reid, Washington Section vice 
chairman for the Norfolk area, introduced 
Mr. Colwell. Mr. Reid is engineer in charge 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
\eronautics laboratory at Langley Field, Va. 


The Germans, Mr. Colwell explained, 


Colwell reminded his audience that produc 
tion of aircraft at the rate of 30,000 pet 
year IS necessary to keep 10,000 planes in 
the air. , 

Mr. Colwell also placed emphasis on the 
importance of having supplies at the right 
place at the right time, calling the Germans 
masters in this phase of warfare. 


Our Armored Force Set-Up 


Based on the above deductions, he said, 
our armored divisions are at present visioned 
as being composed of 12,500 officers and 
men, equipped with 19,000 weapons, 1140 
combat vehicles, 2130 motorcycles, and 
similar units. It is made up of a com- 
mand echelon; a reconnaissance echelon of 
a reconnaissance battalion and an observa 
tion squadron; a striking echelon with an 
armored brigade having two regiments of 
light tanks and one regiment each of medium 
tanks and field artillery; a support echelon 
of an infantry regiment, a field artillery bat 


After Our Dec. 7th Callers Left 


Our present situation in respect to important materials was revealed by 


Mr. Colwell in his talk before the joint meeting of the SAE Washington 
Section and the Virginia Peninsula Engineers Club, March 19. In com- 
paring the materials which we had access to, prior to Pearl Harbor, and 
those which are available to us now, in percentage of world production, 


he reported the following: 


Available Available 

Before Pearl Harbor Now 
Magnesium 87% 6% 
Tungsten 88 21 
Chrome Ore 92 6 
Tin Ore 90 17 
Copper 91 68 
Lead 76 54 
Rubber 92 2 
Copra 98 0 


have adopted the modern devices of various 
nations and coordinated them into armored 
attack. This type of attack was first con- 
ceived by our own Army, but was carried 
to reality by the Germans. 


Pattern For Conquest 


Clearly and explicitly Mr. Colwell de- 
scribed the German offensives in Poland, 
France, and Greece, touching also on the 
Russian campaign. Careful study of the 
methods employed by each side, he said, 
have led our military experts to the fol- 
lowing definite conclusions: 

1. That World War I was based on 
defensive superiority, whereas this one 
based upon offensive superiority. 

2. That armored forces of the combined 
arms are the most powerful means of of- 
fensive action. 


1S 


3. Given a suitable terrain for operations, 
the most effective defense against such oper- 
ations lies in more numerous and more 
powerfully organized armored forces. 

4. Armored units must be organized into 
large formations (corps and army) to give 
tactical and strategical unity to their oper- 
ations 

5. There is a definite trend toward more 
complex combination of heavy caliber arms 
and equipment. 

6. These units must be led by specially 
and thoroughly trained personnel. 

7. Replacement drivers and 
and maintenance, are important. 

8. Air control is vital. 

In connection with the last 


equipment, 


item, Mr. 


talion and an engineer battalion; a service 
echelon composed of an ordnance battalion, 
a quartermaster battalion and a medical bat 
talion; with combat aviation attached. In 
addition, there are group headquarters tank 
battalions to be added to units 
them for striking power. 

The composition of the tank destroyer 
battalion is not definitely established as yet, 
Mr. Colwell stated. He noted, however, that 
our Army has conceived it as a_ highly 
mobile, hard-hitting offensive unit. All 
guns, he said, will be on mobile mounts, in- 
cluding half-tracs, jeeps, and swamp bug- 
gies. They will move faster than tanks, can 
be shifted to critical points swiftly, and go 
into action without waiting to emplace the 
guns. They can change position quickly, 
and will be used to delay, disrupt, and 
confuse the tank attack. They should be 
particularly effective in pursuit, Mr. Col- 
well said. Each battalion will have a recon- 
naissance battery of light tanks and jeeps, 
all radio equipped. The battalion also will 
have anti-aircraft guns. Mr. Colwell re 
perted that a large number of such bat- 
talions are planned, the principal arms being 


>= 


37-mm and 75-mm anti-tank guns. 


needing 


Massing Superior Power 


Stopping the armored attack, as any other 
attack, Mr. Colwell declared, entails mass- 
ing superior combat power at a critical 
point at a critical time. The automotive 
engineer, he continued, has given our 
armed forces speed and dependability on 
the ground and in the air. Our newly de- 
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signed tanks and planes are superio 
anything of which we know at the pl 
time, Mr. Colwell declared. The best 
fense against a tank is a better tank { 
the only real offense is the air-tank cor 
team, he said. 

Morale of troops and confidence in 
equipment are vital, Mr. Colwell said 
conclusion. “Equipment superior in qua 
and quantity with men trained in its 
will dispel the apparition of the invin 
‘blitzkrieg.’ There is not now and never 
has been any type of military attack which 
could not be stopped, once it is understood 
The new concept of mobility, surprise, and 
mass armored power with air artillery has 
rolled successfully over unprepared and 
therefore weak adversaries. 

“‘When strength meets strength it will 
be stopped.’ ” 


100-Octane Fuel for Cars 
Not Likely, Clayden Says 


» Philadelphia 


UTOMOBILE engine performance will be 

increased by supercharging, using fuels 
ot only slightly higher than today’s octane 
numbers, rather than by the use of higher 
compression ratios and 100-octane gasoline, 
A. Ludlow Clayden, Sun Oil Co., predicted 
at the April meeting of the Philadelphia Sex 
tion. 

100-octane gasoline is more suitable for 
aviation engines than it is for automobile 
engines, Mr. Clayden said, because aviation 
engines run hotter and at full loads, which 
avoids the corrosive products of condensation 
that would damage automobile engines. At 
fresent, there is no 100-octane gasoline with 
out lead, Mr. Clayden stated, adding that 
the base stock is 85 to 90, above which the 
improvement is due to lead. 

Mr. Clayden outlined gasoline progress 
since he had last spoken before the Philadel 
phia Section some ten years ago. 

Questions and discussions by Messrs. Bil 
lings, Sabina, Scaife, Gohn, Moxey, and Van 
Hartesveldt, presented more information and 
drew comments from Mr. Clayden. He 
agreed that a go-octane base gasoline plus 
lead could be used if an antidote, is de 
veloped to control troubles due to the lead 
and bromine in ethyl fuel. Other compounds 
such as iron may be used commercially 
after the expiration of the Midgley patents, 
Mr. Clayden said. Performance could b« 
further improved if manifolds could be d« 
signed to give perfect mixture distribution to 
all cylinders at all speeds and load condi 
tions, he suggested. Fuel injection woulK 
help here, if the injection system could b« 
made cheaper and if it could handle th 
minute quantities of fuel required for idling 
Mr. Clayden concluded. 


Intercooler Paper 
Gives New Calculation Method 


= Southern California 


SIMPLE and rapid method of determining 
A the performance of cross flow int 
coolers, oil coolers, or Prestone radiat 
from laboratory tests of a model or ba 
unit of the cooler, was given by Paul 
Scherer, AiResearch Mfg. Co. engineer, 1! 
talk at the Scuthern California Section A 
craft Accessories Meeting, March 13. 

Due to the comparative rapidity wi! 
which calculations can be made, with tl 
method, Mr. Scherer said it becomes an ¢a 
matter to make a series of calculations 


| 
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ine the relations between lengths, 

air flow, and pressure drops for any 
| performance. 
viewing sixteen steps which make up 
iethod of calculation, Mr. Scherer em- 
zed the special need for such a system 
creasingly severe conditions of aircraft 
tion have made it difficult for power- 


Reducing Strategic 


plant engineers to estimate the size and 
weight of intercoolers, oil coolers, and Pres- 
tone radiators for required performance. 

A symposium of brief, prepared talks by 
the chief hydraulics men from several of the 
local plants were given following Mr. 
Scherer’s talk; a ten-minute maximum being 
allowed for discussion after each. 


Alloy Steel Elements 


Vital Topic of Milwaukee Section Meeting 


= Milwaukee 


YNSERVATION of strategic alloying ele- 
C ments in steel along with possible alter- 
emergency steels were discussed by 
John Mitchell, metallurgical engineer, Alloy 
Steel Products, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
before approximately 250 engineers at the 
March 6 Milwaukee Section meeting, held at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club. The steel 
nsumer’s viewpoint was given by R. W. 
ish, metallurgist, The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. of Detroit. 


NE Steel Types 


Mr. Mitchell, who is serving as chairman 
the joint Technical Committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers—a com- 
mittee which has prepared a list of alternate 
steels to replace the nickel, chromium, and 
chromium-nickel grades — indicated that as 
things are now set up, there are basically 
two types of alternate steels in the NE 8000 
series. The first group consists of nine 
manganese-molybdenum combinations, listed 
as NE 8024 to NE 8547 steels, while the 
second group utilizes restricted amounts of 
chrome and nickel. These are the NE 8620 
to NE 8994 steels, Mr. Mitchell said. Sup- 
plementing these, which may be used when 
ever possible, are the SAE 4000 or AISI 

00 carbon-molybdenum steels. Mr. Mitchell 

ilso chairman of the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Carbon and Alloy Steel Bars, 
Billets, and Blooms, under the administra- 
tive committee of the Steel Branch of WPB. 


Alloy Combinations 


Almost any of the ordinary alloying ele 
said Mr. Mitchell, are most effective 
vhen they exist as a combination in small 
juantites. By using small quantities, the 
t is not the sum of the total: it is a 
duct of each, he continued. This point 
very carefully considered when the Na 
il Emergency steels were established, Mr. 

hell declared. 
The engineers were given a detailed ac- 
nt of the effect of small quantities of 
ing elements, through the use of slides. 
Mr. Mitchell called particular attention to 
fact that hardenability was used as the 
ncipal criterion in setting-up the NE 
The end-quench, or Jominy method, 
used for determining hardenability. Mr. 
Mitchell stressed the point, however, that 
nability is not the only factor that 
be considered in selecting a steel for 
particular purpose, and emphasized the 
tor expert metallurgical advice in se- 
g the right combination of elements to 
e the desired physical properties in the 

to be used. 

portion of Mr. Mitchell’s talk, in which 
riefly described a steel-chemistry slide 
aroused considerable interest. This 
W hich tells what each element will do, 
1% increments, was prepared on the 
f plant experience, and enables melters 
metallurgists to apply a heat of steel 


Mit 
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properly or predict the properties of any 
given heat on the melting floor. 

To give some idea of the growth in use of 
alloy steels, Mr. Mitchell said alloy steel pro- 
duction has increased approximately twelve 
times since 1915, while total steel production 
has approximately doubled in tonnage. 

In closing his talk, Mr. Mitchell outlined 
the work being done by the iron and steel 
committees operating under WPB and com 
mented upon the hearty cooperation which 
the various committees and subcommittees 
are receiving from both steel users and steel 
producers. 

Appreciable saving of the strategic stecl 
alloying elements can be made by using 
Timken Axaloy steel for making a large 
number of axle parts, R. W. Roush said in 
discussing the experience of his company in 
reducing amounts of precious alloys in steel 
composition. 


Alloy Savings 


About % lb of vanadium is used per ton 
in Axaloy gear steels, Mr. Roush said. In 
Axaloy substitutions for 4620, a possible sav 
ing of 40 lb of nickel per ton is made; for 
4820, a possible saving of 70 lb per ton; for 
4340, a possible saving of 40 lb of nickel 
and 16 lb of chromium: and for 3240, a 
possible saving of 40 lb of nickel and 20 Ib 
of chromium is made, Mr. Roush stated. 

Composition of Axaloy 140 used in mak 
ing axle shafts, Mr. Roush described as: 

Carbon 38 — 45% 

Manganese .60 — .80% 

Phosphorus 04 Max. 

Sulfur 05 Max. 

Silicon 15 — .30% 

The heat treatment of these shafts 1s as 
follows: 

Heat to 1550 F continuous conveyor 

Cool flange in air blast for 15 sec 

Quench in water in rolling fixture 

Remove from quench at about 200 F 

Temper at 400 F for 1 to 1% hr 

Hardness 500 to 600 Brinell 

Stating that this Axaloy, or grainal series, 
has been tested for several years in labora 
tory and later on the road, and has proven 
particularly successful, Mr. Roush said man 
ufacturers of military equipment eagerly 
await early official recognition and prompt 
action in making these new and better steels 
available. 


Plastic Die Smoothness 
Stressed by Frommelt 


n Buffalo 


HE importance of smooth surfaces in dies 

and in molds for making plastics was 
stressed by H. A. Frommelt, director of in- 
dustrial research, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, in his talk on “Plastics Now an 
Engineering “Material,” before the Buffalo 
Section, Feb. 11. The die must be smooth 
enough to produce the desired final sur 
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SAE Student Branches 


Oregon State —- March 13 


“New and Substitute Bearing Materials 
was the title of the talk delivered by R. A 
Watson, factory manager, Pacific Division, 
Federal-Mogul Corp. Mr. Watson specified 
that a bearing must have embeddability, 
enough strength so it will not be crushed, 
and lubrication. He emphasized the advan 
tages of new thin-lined bearings, especially 
Bermax bearings and bearing materials. An 
hour-long discussion period followed the 
paper. 


Purdue ---March 19 


Average cost of upkeep for all Indiana 
roads runs around $480 per mile per 
year, Prof. B. H. Petty of the Civil Engtneer 
ing School of Purdue University told mem 
bers of the SAE Student Branch. U. S. 4 
in Indiana cost $100,000 per mile to con 
struct, Prof. Petty said, and some replace 
ments along the same road cost $30,00 
per mile. 

Super-highways, such as the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, are better than are actually 
needed, Prof. Petty pointed out, since the 
modern automobile cannot sustain such high 
speeds for any length of time. However, 
roads built twenty years ago definitely need 
to be modernized, he said, to increase the 
safety factor. Now that automobile weights 
and sizes have been limited by law, the road 
engineer has something concrete with whicl 
to work in constructing highways, Prof 
Petty said. 

The speaker gave a brief history of trans 
portation and roads from the invention « 
the wheel to the present modes of travel. 

An hour discussion period followed dur 
ing which the audience asked leading que 
tions concerning highway construction, light 
ing, planning, and upkeep 


M.I.T. — March 21 


Future of the automobile industry aft 


the war, and use of dynamometer run-i 
equipment for production of military engine 
was discussed by Charles A. Chayne, Buick 
chief engineer 





iace, Mr. Frommelt said. Resins tend to 
seal over the surface of any fillers which 
have been used, and if the part is machined, 
scratched, or even burnished, some of the 
valuable properties of the resin may be lost, 
such as dielectric strength or resistance to 
water. 

After a review of plastic history and the 
part plastics are playing in war engineering, 
Mr. Frommelt showed an informative set 
of slides and moving pictures on the usé 
of the Kearney & Trecker rotary head dic 
milling machine. This unit is built so the 
head can rotate and swing, in addition to 
the conventional motions, and is equipped 
with precision registers. The latter features 
make it possible to produce many intricate 
shapes without any preliminary layout on 
the block 


[Emphasizing the inroads plastics are mak 








ng im engineering construction, Mr. From 
melt said his firm was now using plastic 
materials to make certain parts of milling 
machines. 


Technicolor Films 
Draw Keen Interest 









a indiana 






HREE technicolor sound pictures were 

shown at the March 19 meeting of the 
Indiana Section, held in the Antlers Hotel, 
Indianapolis. They included 

‘Unfinished Rainbows the 
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The twenty years of making qual- 











ity tracing cloth behind Arkwright 











is your guarantee of quality today! 











Twenty years of testing in Ark- 











wright laboratories ... of insistence 











on the highest quality raw materials 











and the highest standards of manu- 











facture have prepared Arkwright 











tor the present emergency. In spite 
































story ot alumiuum — the unwanted child 
from early development to its extensive use 
in many industries. Produced under the 


direction of the Aluminum Co. of America. 


“Steel, Man’s Servant’ — the story of steel 
from mine to many types of finished prod 
ucts. Extraordinary views of iron and steel 
nills, of interest to even veteran technical 
men. Produced by U. S. Steel Corp. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. film of the “Aira- 
cobra,” with some views of the Allison 
plant. Vivid action pictures of the plane in 
flight, and demonstration of its’ vast fire 
power. 


A larger-than-average attendance showed 


ALY 





With A 20 Year Record 


of the vital need for speed and mass 
production, you can order Ark- 
wright Tracing Cloths today with 
the same confidence in quality ... the 
same assurance of rapid delivery that 
has made Arkwright the leading 
American producer of tracing cloth 
for twenty years. Arkwright Finish- 


ing Company, Providence, R. |. 


--tbadeiniailal 


TRACING CLOTHS 























keen interest in the films. Not origi 
scheduled, the sound pictures were inc] 
on the program at the last minute 
SAE President A. W. Herrington and | 
alternate speakers were forced to cancel 
appointments. 


42 Aeronautical Material 
Specifications Cleared 


ORTY-TWO new and revised Aeronauti 

cal Material Specifications were cleared b 
the Aircraft Materials and Processes Coordi 
nating Subdivision, Aeronautics Division of 
SAE Standards Committee, at the combined 
meeting of its three committees dealing with 
aircraft engines, airframes, and aircraft ac 
cessories, held in Dayton, Ohio, March 25 « 
28, inclusive. 

In accordance with the decisions reached 
it this meeting, revised drafts of these speci 
heations are being prepared for submitta 
to the Aeronautics Division for final ay 
yroval. It is planned to have these approves 
specifications ready for distribution 
ibout May 1. 


Other Specifications 


In addition, 35 other specifications 
discussed and tentative decisions made with 
the understanding that revised drafts will be 
prepared and submitted to the subdivision 
for letter-ballot prior to their submittal t 
the Aeronautics Division for final approval 

Action on these 42 new and revised speci 
fications tollows closely on the heels of the 
17 new and 26 revised Aeronautical Ma 
terial Specifications approved by the’ Aero 
nautics Division and issued on March 1 for 
fise throughout industry. The fact that 120 
sets of these new specifications were sold 
during March is a good indication of thew 
wide acceptance and usage by the industry 

i. Johnson, U. S. Army Air Corps, 1s 
chairman of the Aijrcraft Materials and 
Processes Coordinating Subdivision; B 
Clements, Wright Aeronautical Corp.; L. D 
Bonham, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; and Di: 
N. E. Woldman, Eclipse Aviation Division 
Bendix Aviation Corp., are chairmen of the 
aircraft engine, airframes, and accessor 
committees of this Subdivision, respectivel 


Gathering Comments 


Another vital activity of the Aeronaut 
Division, under the chairmanship of Art 
Nutt, Wright Aeronautical Corp., 1s 
eight surveys to obtain the coordinated com 
ments of the industry which either have be« 
completed recently, or are being conducted 
[wo of them, conducted at the gequest 
the Working Committee of the Aeronautic 
Board, concern: (1) a proposed amendm« 
to the controversial Taper Pipe Thr 
Specification, AN-GGG-P-363; and (2) 
posed standard sizes and alloys for alu 
num-alloy tubing. In answer to the A 
nautical Board’s plea for emergency act 
on the latter survey, a summarized re 
was delivered to this body on April 4, ! 
days after the questionnaires were rushed 
units of the industry. In addition, six 
veys have been completed or are under w 
by the Hydraulics Equipment Committe« 
the Aircraft Accessories and Equipm 
Subdivision, to obtain the coordinated co! 
ments of the industry on proposed standa 
specifications and envelopes for various 1t 
of hydraulic equipment. Harold W. Adan 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., is chairman 
the Hydraulics Equipment Committee. 

Six Aeronautical Standards also wert 
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on March 1, along with the 43 new 
vised Aeronautical Materials Specifica 
ipproved at that time. Since that time 
iditional Aeronautical Standards have 
ipproved and released by the Aircraft- 
Subdivision under the chairmanship 
Val Cronstedt, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
yn of United Aircraft Corp. These 
standards include recommended en- 
dimensions for carburetors and the 
ehensive standard for involute splines 

y used by the aircraft industry. 


4-Point Drop in Octane Number 
Seen Having Broad Effects 


=» New England 
= Baltimore 


1 nation-wide average, regular-grade 
gasoline octane rating has been dropped 


1 75 to 71, George H. Freyermuth, as 
int manager, engineering division, sales 
urtment, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., told 
SAE engineers in a talk before the New 


March 19, and again be 
the Baltimore Section, April 2. 
] 


ind Section, 


oduction of 100-octane aviation 


vaso 


not only is eating into our high-octane 


nber base stocks, Mr. Freyermuth stated, 
ilso into our tetraethyl lead supplies. 
esent, he said, only about one-half of 
tracthyl lead normally required for 
ian purposes is available. 


Further Drop Likely 


lt no additional amounts of lead are 
uilable, the speaker predicted further 
in octane number of gasoline. Due to 

ise in base octane number, Mr. 
muth said it may hit 69 by 1944. To 
octane numbers to the level of 1941 

end of 1943 would require an in 

of some 40% in the amount of lead 
factured for civilian use in 1941, M1 
rmuth sa‘d. This amount, added to 


arge military requirement, would prob 


exceed manufacturing capacity at that 
he said. 
[here is no reason to believe yet, he ad 


iced, that reduced consumption 


tir 


tire shortage 


through 
and gasoline 
marked 

levels ot the 
regular-grade 


rationing 


result in any improvement 


present 


octane number 


ilian gasolines. 
What drivers will do to meet situa 
was outlined by Mr. Freyermuth as 
W ‘Some will switch to the 
nium gasoline, if it continues to be avail 
Others will simply 
erating less rapidly 


this 
use ol 


easier by 
and shifting gears 
substantial number will re 
to eliminate knock. Som«e 
octane requirements are 
on preignition cannot be 


drive 


iten: a 
the spark, 
irs whose 


readily cor 


by retarding the spar, and musi 
use premium fuel or undergo major 
inical changes.” 
Trucks Face Problem 

nmercial vehicles face a more seriou 
em, Mr. Freyeriauth declared. Some 
within the last two years were de 
to run on the then available high 
fuel. Much older vehicles have been 


uzed by use of 


I he ads or 


higher compression 
pistons to gain 
ertormance, he said. 


economy 


to a need to aid war projects, some 


owners may request a special higher 
fuel. However, Mr. Freyermuth 
that would require multiple facilities 


ay, 1942 


tankaye, lines, trucks, and barges — which 


are unobtainable at present. 


Advice for Truck Drivers 
“Truck operators getting detonation 
should either accept it with such mechanical 
difficulties as result; make mechanical changes 
to reduce or end it on lower octane fuel; 
or use suitable blends of regular with pre 
mium fuel for the most critical equipment, 


provided the former is available,” — the 
speaker advised. 

The passenger car and truck motor oil 
situation, Mr. Freyermuth labeled as not 
very serious 


Erratu.. 


It was incorrectly stated in the April 1942 
SAE Journal, p. 39, that the facilities of the 
Horace H. Rackham Educational Memorial 
Building, 100 Farnsworth Avenue, Detroit 
are open for use of Detroit SAE members 
SAE members will have no privileges in the 
building unless they also carry membership 
in The Engineering Society of Detroit, Inc. 
though all SAE members will be admitted t 
the building if they wish to go to the SAI 
office on the second floor or to attend any 
regularly scheduled meeting of the Society of 


lutomotive Engineers 





A GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY = answer 
to the dilemma: “How to 


hundreds of thousands of 


transport 
workers to al 


mament plants with the least wear and 
tear on tires?” is this prototype super 
trailer-bus. 

Designed by SAE Vice President Fred 


B. Lautzenhiser, technical consultant of 
the Automotive Branch, WPB, and devel 


oped by Frank H. Shepard, special assis 
tant of the Office of Defense Transport 
tation’s Division of Local Transport, th: 


trailer 
and 


oversize passengel uses a minimum 


of strategic materials has 


tuan (140) 


a gargan 


passenger capacity. 


of two workers per private automobile, the 
truck-trailer-bus would carry on 14 
load of 
Specifications 


tires 


passenger! 70 cars using 280 tires 


“Rubber Miser’ Is Designed to Transport 
Defense Workers and Save Scarce Materials 


When the bus is parked at either term: 
nus, the standard 1%-ton tractor can b 
used for hauling freight trailers. 

Says ODT: “Assuming an average load 


al 





it long (including tractor unit, 55 ft) 


Conventional type of steel frame 

Two axles, dual wheels. 

Minimum of steel in body. Sides an 
top of masonite and plywood. 

Weight: 12,000 Ib, as compared with 
17,000 Ib for standard 40-passenger cit 
bus. 


This trailer-bus was built by close coo; 


eration of engineers of the 


Harvester Co., 


International 


Edwards lron Works, Inc 


South Bend; Schult Trailer Co., Elkhart 
Ind.; Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich.; Union City Body Co., Union City 
Ind.; Troy Sunshade Co., Troy, Ohio; and 
Electric Service Supply Co., Philadelphia 
Components and labor were donated by 
these companies for this “pilot’ model 


Drawings 
builder 


and specifications, for any 
interested, are available from Mr 
Shepard, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Interstate Commerc: Building, Washing 
ton, D. C. 














Right: 87 fixed seats, 24 
drop seats, and 30 
standees bring capacity 
of ODT prototype to 
141. Below: Two doors 
permit unloading in 60 
sec. Bus can be built 
“open model’ where 
weather is mild, re- 
ducing cost. 


OEM photos Freeman 
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Spot Welding Speeds 
Plane Output, Merriman Says 


= Detroit 

IRCRAFT spot welds can be installed 60 
times faster than equivalent rivets, Paul 
Merriman, plant electrical engineer, Glenn 
LL. Martin Co., said in a talk entitled “How 
to Increase Aircraft Output by Welding,’ 
viven before a joint meeting of the Detroit 
Section and the American Welding Society, 
March 2. He added that if only 10% of 
in aircraft structure can be welded there 


re still substantial savings to be had 


EARLY every Bendix Drive 
spends its whole life undergoing 

a merciless “breakdown test:’ Consider: 
It is totally ignored for months and 
years, receiving virtually no mainte- 
nance or servicing attention .. . and 
rarely demanding any. The owner 


takes Bendix Drive reliability for 


Mr. Merriman outlined some of the prob 
ems facing the welding processes due to 
two-fold growth of aircraft plants in re- 
cent months; the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory labor and the day and night 
operation of equipment that has been re 
garded as complicated and delicate. 

Specifying the duties of the welding engi- 
neer in a new design, Mr. Merriman said 
he must advise, or even dictate on occa- 
sion, some teatures of the structure. He 
must know where to apply welding, and 
must have authority to enforce his deci- 
sions in this respect. Moreover, he must 
sort out in each new design the likely spots 





granted —and there’ve been mighty 


few disappointments over the years, 


among the more than fifty million users. 

We believe, from our naturally quite 
attentive observation of this gigantic 
army of users, that Bendix Drive helps 
deliver Better Starting because it’s 
Better to Start With. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


BENDIX DRIVE 





for the application ef spot welds. J 
should be control over such things as 
flange widths, spot facings, ranges of g 
and gage combinations, and the numbe 
thicknesses of metal to be spot welded. If 
these features are given proper consid 
tion in the design stage, the applicatior 
welding will be much easier, Mr. Merri: 
said. 


Welding Machine Log Book 


As a matter of operating record, Mr 
Merriman advised that each welding ma 
chine should have a log book, signed and 
co-signed by the chief operator and 
maintenance department to show every stop 
of more than five minutes in a production 
day. A trained maintenance crew operat- 
ing with good records to guide them can 
detect tubes and solenoids that are about to 
fail, loose arms on machines and_ other 
incipient points of failure, he said. Such 
preventive maintenance makes it possible to 
make minor repairs on Sundays, during 
lunch times or other “down times” to keep 
them operating full time and also permit 
the maintenance department to schedule 
over-hauls so the machines can be kept in 
operation a maximum part of the working 
time, Mr. Merriman stated. 


the 


“The maintenance angle can make or 
break a spot-welding program,” Mr. Merri 
man declared. “The welding engineer 
should select and train personnel for the 
job and should provide ample supervision 
It is wise to select a crew that has no 
weaklings in it. If the repair crew on the 
second shift, for instance, cannot repair a 
breakdown, there may be a sixteen-hour 
loss before the day crew comes on and re 
pairs the machine. The loss may cost $1000 
per hr. Personnel is important.” 


Encourages New Ideas 


Tinkering is permitted in the program 
which Mr. Merriman supervises. “Men with 
ideas deserve an opportunity to try them 
out,” he said, adding that this produces 
creative work which helps to improve 
equipment, product, safety, or quality. 

Research in welding must be continuous, 
Mr. Merriman said, paying tribute to De 
troit as the “area where research in manu 
facture has its ultimate expression.” In 
vestigations must continue on: I new types 
of surface cleaning; 2 new types of electro 
tips; 3 new types of alloys and contours for 
tips; 4 cooling of tips; 5 wave forms — and 
the manner of introducing heat into welds, 
which is still a virgin field; 6 the sequence 
of operations and pressures, etc.; 7 fatigue 
and corrosion, and 8 new types of equip 
ment and new processes of welding, such 
as butt welding. 


Praises Women Workers 
In Optical Industry 


a Canadian 


IGH tribute to the skill of women 

ployees of Research Enterprises, | 
Canada’s first and largest optical glass n 
ufacturer, was made by the company’s | 
ident, Col. W. Eric Phillips, guest-of-h« 
speaker at the March 18 meeting of 
Canadian Section held at the Royal Y 


Hotel, Toronto. “In our kind of w 
they are just about unbeatable,” Col. | 
lips said. ‘“‘We intend to increase the | 


portion of women workers 
vith men as we expand.” 


as compa 


The speaker told 142 member 
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suests. that Research Enterprises, Ltd., a 
as cove ent war industry, went into pro 
es, ‘ i in September, 1940, and is now 
ot ' ¢ large quantities of optical mate 
If the war effort. Products of the 
fa- 4 which are rated equal to the best 
ot rT yut_ in Germany, include: optical 
an gh quality lenses, prisms, optical 


its, specialized fire control instru 
tank periscopes, and precision test 
es for other war industries, “Our 
Mr 7 nstt nt program has expanded ten times 
Research 


na ince Enterprises was 
and .” Col. Phillips said. 

the 3 I eyes of the fighting forces of the 
top i States as well as the dominions o! 
ion é English Empire are protected by the 
rat- of this newly-developed company, 
can nel stated. The company has the 
to : es of both a governmental and a 
her ‘cial industry, he said, having the 
uch ' ithority of the former and the business 
to ment of the latter. 

ing Phillips’ address was illustrated with 
eep 3 ind was followed by motion pictures 
mit itions in Research Enterprises, Ltd. 
ule | the evening was Exide Batteries of 
in Ltd. R. W. Richards, Section 
ing presided. 

or . . . 

ot Cites Automotive Technique 

eer . ' . 

the Used in Piane Production 

- = Detroit 
no 


' A’ PLICATION of automotive technique to 
- the manufacture of airplane engines has 
een widespread; Joseph Geschelin, Detroit 


O 
mn technical editor of Chilton Co., and vice 
pa esident of the SAE for the Production 
Activity, told some 350 engineers at a meet- 
ng of the Detroit Section in Toledo, held 
with the Toledo Sections of the 
in Society of Mechanical Engineers 
ne the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
oa \ 6, at the Commodore Perry Hotel 
es Types of Machines Used 
Examples of such application, Mr. Gesche 
wus, include: the use of multiple spindle 
De ng, tapping, and boring machines; pre- 
nu boring machines; high-cycle tools for 
ia operations; cemented carbide tools 
pes n-ferrous metal cutting and for steel 
tro g; production of fine surface finishes; 
Se ta broaching; the use of heavy-duty 
ee g machines and grinders similar to 
is. ed in passenger car practice; and 
ele tions of advanced methods of gear 
gue g 
‘ Size of Production Problem 
idea of the magnitude of the pro 
problem may be gained from the 
g basic statistics on the Wright 
14,” Mr. Geschelin said. “The en- 
fy composed of 3500 different parts, 
8500 individual pieces; the esti 
number of machining operations is 
lian at 80,000, and the auality control 
anticipates some 50,000 inspection 
To handle this volume of ma 
activity just on parts to be made 
plant entails the installation of 2400 
tools of every description, including 


advanced equipment known to the 


manutacture DI 
juUantities 


ordnance 

unknown, 
ot 
ol 
xecutives have combined to revolu 


mate 
Mr 


and 


hitherto 


n said, “the pressure volume 


ctlon-wise experience automotive 


sident and chief engi 


neer, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., and 
SAE past president, appeared on the pro 
gram to inform members and guests about 
the current activities of the Society. Robert 
P. Lewis, chief engineer, Railway & Axle 
Division, Spicer Mfg. Corp., was chairman 
of the meeting 


an 


The Commander 

Sees It Through 
High tribute was paid to L4. 
A. G. L. McNaughton, commander-in 
chief of Canada’s fighting forces, by 
Col. W. Eric Phillips in his Canadian 
Section address, to whose forestght the 


Gen 


Cotonel aiiri 
Canada's 


ndadustry 


ulead 


pionee! 


the establishment 


optiicai equipment 


Gen. McNaughton, a Canadian eng 

cer, savant and inventor, as a young 
man was id have revoiutionizes 
gunfire practice during World War 1 
He served for me ye a ne dy 
namic chief of the National Rese / 
Council of Canada. Several years be 

re the war, Gen. McNaughton er 
jeavored ft persuade the Canadia 
government establish an optical 
glass industry in Canada. It was largel 
due to his insistence that Research E1 
terprises, Ltd was bi lg At into be ing 
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Contends Diesel Must Have 
More Than High Thermal Efficiency 


= Northwest 
LTHOUGH thermal efficiency of the 


diesel engine is about 35%, 104 


© higher 
than that of the gasoline engine, this dif 
ference in efficiency alone 1s not enough to 
justify the increase in weight or any other 
disadvantages of the diesel engine, W. A. 
Linville, chief automotive engineer, General 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif., told a meeting 
of the Northwest Section of the Society, 
held on March 12, Seattle, Wash. Con 
tinuing his comparison of these two funda 
mental types of internal-combustion engine, 
Mr. Linville brought out that the diesel en- 
yine maintains its efficiency during the pe 
riod of throttling down, while the gasoline 
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cnyine, during a similar period, tends to 
lose its efficiency very rapidly. Pointing out 
first that all the early diesel engines were of 
high bore and low speed, he emphasized 
that, when high-speed diesels of smaller 
bore were developed, a serious problem had 
to be met since the area which is so vital 
in dissipating the heat was decreased when 
the bore was made smaller. 

A high-speed diesel, he declared, is just 
as good as its burning system, pointing out 
that, with fuel of the wrong cetane number, 
uncontrolled burning takes place and causes 
detonation. 

Discussing lubricants, he explained that 
it was found necessary originally to use 
naphthenic-base oils in Caterpillar diesels 
because of the varnish condition; but today, 
through the use of additives, -paraffinic-base 
lubricants can be used successfully. 


Three GE Engineers 
Talk Before Capital Group 


= SAE Capital District Group 

HREE General Electric engineers spoke at 

the March 12 out-of-town meeting of the 
SAE Capital District Group of Albany, 
held at Union College in Schenectady, 
N. Y. Electric transmission, dynamometers 
for engine testing, and magnetic testing of 
steel were the paper topics. 

Indicating the broad application of elec- 
tric transmission today, H. G. Morse, GE 
sales engineer, said this power method 1s 
being used in internal-combustion engines 
on pleasure cars, trucks, buses, locomotives, 
and ferries. 

Mr. Morse detailed the construction of 
electric transmission systems and explained 
how they operate, especially in buses. 


Dynamometers Aid Fleet Operators 


Describing electric dynamometers as prime 
movers, load-absorbing machines and dual- 
purpose units, B. S. Weaver said fleet opera- 
tors can use dynamometer equipment to ad- 
vantage in checking vehicle performance, in 
brake testing, and in tuning-up engines. 
The trend toward power recovery apparatus 
at the present time is brought about by the 
need for conserving power as a War measure, 
Mr. Weaver said, adding that after the war 
there will be a further trend in this direc 
tion as an absolute economic necessity. 

E. A. Stack of GE's works laboratory dis 
cussed macnetic testing of stee! 






Airplane Propeller and Whee! 
Balancing Topic at Club Mecting 


m SAE Club of Colorad, 

ALANCING of airplane propellers an, 

wheels was discussed by Marcellus Me; 

rill, owner, Merrill Engine Laborato: 

Merrill Axle-Wheel Service, at the tw 

March 17 meeting of the SAE | 
Colorado. 


S an 


Harmonics are encountered at varioy 
speeds in propeller balancing tests, Mr. Me; 
rill said, and it is necessary to separate thes 
from the particular vibrations set up 


*y the 
unbalance the engineers are trying to correct 
Often unbalance can be corrected by a smal 
fraction of an ounce of weight on propelle; 
blades, he said, through the use of balancing 
equipment which employs the stroboscopx 


method for measuring vibrations. 

It was shown that the slightest out-of 
balance on wheels sets up vibrations to such 
an extent that they sometimes throw out of 
calibration the instruments on the instrument 
panel. This, too, can be corrected by use 
a little weight, Mr. Merrill said. 

Also demonstrated was the new metho 
of hypodermic balancing. This new set-uy 
was worked out for the government by M 
Merrill after it was found that weights 
the wheels had a tendency to come off 
fast landing speeds. The Gates Rubber C 
has cooperated in developing a compoun 
for Mr. Merrill which consists of groun 
lead and rubber. The tire is deflated 
the compound is injected through the casing 
at the spot which needs “weighting.” Ther 
the tube is inflated, causing the material 1 
adhere to the inside of the casing, thus elin 
inating the out-of-balance. 

Paul Briggs, president, Aviation Institut 
of Denver, Inc., was also a guest speaker 
the meeting. With the aid of several torn 
down aircraft engines he described aircraft 
engine maintenance methods. Mr. Brigg 
was formerly superintendent of maintenance 
Continental Air Lines. 


Voorhies Misquoted in 
Section Meeting Report 


In the report of the Northern California 
Section meeting of the Society, held on 
Dec. 9, 1941, at the Hotel Leamington, 
Oakland, Calif., published on pp. 71 and 





Car Blackout Lighting 
Project of Research Students 


= Northern California 
EDUCING blackout driving hazards with 
the minimum betrayal of position to the 
enemy is under project by students of the 
University of California, according to Pro- 
tessor of Mechanical Engineering L. M. K. 
Boelter, in addressing the Northern Cali- 
fornia Section, at the annual student meet 
ing, held March 10, in the Leamington 
Hotel, Oakland Through correlating 
European blackout driving experience and 
combining it with experimental laboratory 
data at the Universitv, they hope materially 
to improve the art, Prof. Boelter said. Also 
on the University’s program, is an emer- 
gency NACA request pro‘ect for research 
on cabin heaters for aircraft, he declared. 


Variety of Courses 

Although the mechanical engineering de 
partment of the University stresses funda 
mental fields of hydraulics, acoustics, ther- 
modynamics, mechanics, and strength of 
materials, Prof. Boelter said specialized 
courses are offered in steam, pumping, and 
\utomotive engineering. 
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Student research problems which relate \ 
the automotive engineering field, Prof 
Boelter listed as: 

Manifold impedance 

Effect of vibration in cooling 

Evaporation in still bodies and fluid jets 

Compressibility 

Diesel self-ignition 

Headlamp and road light distribution tests 

Operator tests for control and vision 

Noise level tests for both new and 

cars 

Spectrum of horns and sirens 


Automatic headlamp depressors 
Positioning of tail light and stop light 
hlaments 

Student papers, which are usualls 
tured at the annual meetings, were mss 
ing because the students have been to 
busy this year to prepare them, accord 
Prof. Carl J. Vogt, technical chairman ©! 
the Northern California Section. How 
papers were provided by faculty meme 
of the College of Engineering. Prof. M. P 
O’Brien read his paper “Personnel and 
Defense Training Problems Related to Fng 
neering,” previously presented before th 
Southern California Section. (Report 
page 29. March SAE Journal). 
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In the battle of production, as on the 


battlefield, every Hyatt Roller Bearing is 
built to give a good account of itself. 

Those who make, and those who use, the 
machines of war have welcomed Hyatt ability 
to stand up, unflinchingly, under high speeds, 
heavy loads and steady going. 

Hyatt is proud of its part in the fight for 
Victory ... glad to contribute its fifty years’ 
experience in making better bearings... and 
will be in there serving “for the duration”... 
and thereafter! 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 


Corporation. Harrison, New Jersey. 


"PATHS 1S THE 50™ YEAR OF YATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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72 of the February, 1942, SAE Journal, 
Carl Voorhies, Wilcox-Rich Division, Eaton 
Mfg. Co., was quoted incorrectly. Summar- 
izing Mr. Voorhies’ presentation of his 
paper: “Some Results of Valve-Gear Re 
search as Applied to Diesel Engines,” this 
report erroneously quoted him as saying 
“that a surface stress of 125,000 psi has 
been found satisfactory for cast iron on 
ast iron, while 189,000 psi is the maxi 


num for cast iron on steel 


Correct Statement 


Actually, referring to the stress between 
tappet and cam, Mr. Voorhies’ paper states 
Field results indicate that, where flat fol 
lowers are used, 121,000 psi is the lowest 
stress where failure occurs, and 125,000 psi 
is the highest stress operated successfully 

Field results indicate that a cast-iron 


tappet with spherical face on steel has a 
limit of 189,000 psi maximum stress and 
that there is ver little variation in_ the 


point of failure. 


Fuel Talk Presented 
Before Milwaukee Engineers 


a Milwaukee 


NE hundred members and guests of th 

Milwaukee Section heard J. S. Bogen, 
Universal Oil Products Co., speak on gasolin 
fuels and octane ratings at the April 3 meet 
ing. Wartime restrictions prevented M1: 
Bogen from revealing too specific data rela 
tive either to aviation gasolines or possib‘e 
developments in gasolines for use during or 
ifter the war. 

Mr. Bogen’ pointed out the present limita 














uons of the octane numbering scale since 
fuels have already been, developed with 
higher antiknock values than too on the 
octane scale. Most of his paper dealt with 
the chemical structure of the carbon-hydro 
gen fuels. 


New Members Qualified 


(Concluded from page 37) 


Chitwood, J. Vern (A) held representa 
tive, engineer, Fram Corp., East Providence, 
R. I. (mail) 1533 N. W. 32nd St., Oklahoma 
City, Oxla. 

Helm, Elbert D. (A) compounding plant 
superintendent, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co., 
Fort Worth National Bank Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Tex. (mail) Route 6, Box 527. 

Kennedy, E. L. (A) engineer, Cato Oil & 
Grease Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. (mail) 
1509 N. E. 13th. 


Washington Section 


Carlson, Ralph E. (J) draftsman, U. S. 
Navy Department, Washington (mail) 3194 
Westover Dr., S. E. 

Posner, David Leo (]) assistant aeronauti- 
cal engineer, Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion, Washington (mail) c/o Brutzkus, 310 
Sixth St., S. E. 


Outside of Section Territory 


Berry, Frank (A) superintendent, design 
engineer, W. T. Adams Machine® Co., Inc., 
Corinth, Miss. (mail) 1301 Bunch St. 

Blasingame, R. U. (M) head, department 
of agricultural engineering, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa 


Companion to Courage 1S CONFIDENCE! 





Hawkins, Robert B. (J) test 
Sealed Power Corp., 500 Sanford St 
gon, Mich. (mail) 621 Leahy St.. \ gor 
Heights, Mich. 

Jones, J. Arnold (J) engineer. id 
Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. (mail) 77 
Kendall Ave. 

Munsell, Judson D., Jr. (A) { 
neer, Kendall Refining Co., Ken Ay 
Bradford, Pa. 

Poole, John Ward (M) manage: 
division, Lion Oil Refining Co., | ne 
Bldg., El Dorado, Ark. ‘ 

Riegel, G. C. (M) chief met 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II] 

Staley, K. E. (A) zone branch 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General M 
Corp., 902 Capitol Ave., Omaha, N 

Tracy, Frederick F. (J) junior m 


tor 
) 


inica 
engineer, U. S. Army, Air Corps, Materic 
Division, Wright Field, Dayton, O. (mail 


Northeast Harbor, Me. 


Foreign 


Bassett, Henry Norman (F M) c! 
ist, Buenos Aires Great Southern Railwa 
Buenos Aires Western Railway, Plaza C 
stitucion, Talleres del F.C. Oéest 
F.C.O. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Craig-Williams, Allen (F M) 
manager, Burtonwood Repair Depot, G 
Sankey, Warrington, Lancs., England 
Yew Tree House. 

Delamar, Carl D. (J) assistant 
engineer, Panama Canal Department Eng 
neer, U.S.A., Service Section, Balboa, Can 
Zone (mail) Box 665. 

Engineer, Framrox Darashaw (F M 
works manager, Bombay Cycle & Mot 
Agency of Secunderabad, James St., § 
derabad (Deccan) India (mail) 53 Sabast 


Rd. 
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Gallant men defending liberty in the skies confident- 
ly believe that we build the best into each Bendix- 
Scintilla Aircraft Magneto, Spark Plug and Ignition 
Switch. Their confidence in us is the most potent incen- 
tive to strive for perfection that our craftsmen could 
feel. All the compulsion which tyranny can enforce 


upon slaves is feeble by comparison. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
~_ BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORE 
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AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING AT WAR 
THEME OF BIG JULY SAE JOURNAL 


BOMBSHELL exploded in the 
SAE Journal editorial office, April 















































[EETING PLANS. 

Immediately SAE executives*held a 
round-table meeting. 

Extreme war emergencies made it 
eve more imperative, they decided, 
that SAE members — production men, 
engineers, technicians— get the full 
technical fare of a big national SAE 
Summer Meeting. As part of a com 
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prehensive plan to do just this, the 
July SAE Journal was designated as 
the “1942 Summer Meeting brought 
to your desk.” 

The pattern: 

Outstanding papers, representing 
every phase of automotive war eng) 
neering, selected by experts trom a 
pool of those which were to have been 
presented at the Summer Meeting . . . 
Specially-prepared articles . . . Plus 
the regular technical contents . . . and 
a variety of special features. 

The editorial department went to 
work! 


cluded n page 10) 
































THE JULY SAE JOURNAL 
will be the SUMMER MEEHNG ISSUE 


SA® Journal, June, 1942 
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Rubber Engine Mountings 
Cut Military Truck Vibration 


ITH military trucks running into 

all sorts of off-the-road operation 
in modern war service, it becomes 1n 
creasingly important that engine 
vibration be reduced to a minimum, 
protecting vehicle parts against shock 
and strain. 

Shear-loaded bonded rubber mount 
ings are the most effective means yet 
devised for cutting down such vibra 
tion, Paul C. Roche, field engineer, 
Lord Mfg. Co., says in the July SAE 
Journal. The material in Mr. Roche’s 
paper, representing considerable on 
the-job experience in this type of 
work, particularly with commercial- 
type engines, forms a basis on which 
an engineer should be able to analyze 
and lay out his own installation. 

Mr. Roche candidly disproves a 
number of erroneous impressions 
about rubber engine mountings, 
pointing out, for example, that it is 
not necessary to tolerate instability of 
the powerplant in order to realize a 
high degree of vibration absorption. 

Here are stimulating facts and ideas 
on a subject important to engineers 
designing our military vehicles. 


How Wili War Affect 
Post-War Car Designs? 


ETROIT automobile — assembly 

lines had hardly ceased rolling 
when engineers began speculating 
about “what the post-war cars will be 
like.” 

Will bodies be made of steel, of 
aluminum, or of plastic? . . . Will 
rear-end engines come with peace? 
Will engines be smaller? . . . How 
about automatic transmissions? These 
and hundreds of other questions have 
been running rampant through the 
technical whispering galleries. 

Many prophetic answers to these 
questions will be found in Frank 
Jardine’s exciting July SAE Journal 
paper “Effect of War Developments 
on Post-War Car Designs.” 

Mr. Jardine, chief engineer, castings 
division, Aluminum Co. of America, 
believes that, among other reasons, 
light-weight bodies of aluminum are 
pretty much in the cards because of 
the gasoline economy derived there 
from. War experience in processing 
aluminum will do much to develop 
the art, he feels, and the nation’s pro 
ductive capacity in aluminum will 
have been expanded enough at war's 
end to meet the car-body demand and 


News About July SAE Journal Articles 





CONVEYORIZED TAIL ASSEMBLY is typical of operations in the highly mechanized 
departments in the Vultee plant, recently visited by Joseph Geschelin. The adoption of such 
mass-production methods, he says, is getting American planes into the air quicker than 

was previously thought possible (see below) 


Automotive ‘“‘Know-How”’ 
Accelerating War Output 


HE mistaken notion that an auto 

mobile plant can be utilized with 
out much change to the immediate 
production of airplane engines, or 
bombers, or of fighters, has led the 
layman to criticize the speed with 
which the conversion program is be- 
ing executed, says Joseph Geschelin, 
Detroit technical editor, Chilton Co., 
in the July SAE Journal. 

“The layman has failed to under- 
stand that the facilities of an indi- 
vidual plant first must be surveyed to 
determine exactly what kind of war 
products can best be produced;” Mr. 
Geschelin admonishes “that the in- 
dustry must gear up to produce an 
endless variety of such products; and 
that actually only a small percentage 
of available equipment can be turned 
to useful purpose on specific tasks for 
which it is best suited.” 

Actually the automotive industry is 
doing a tremendous war job, he de 
clares, and goes on to show the in- 
finite number of ways automotive 





to lower the price of this material 
substantially. 

If you’d like to match your pre- 
conceived notions on post-war car de- 
sign with an expert, set aside a half 
hour of your reading time for Frank 
Jardine in the July SAE Journal. 

(News note: $60,000,000 worth of 
automobile dies may be ordered 
scrapped by the WPB, including those 
for 1942 models. Thus 1942 designs 
may be “buried,” clearing the way for 
basic changes in the post-war era.) 
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“know-how” is influencing the whole 
trend of war production activity. 

If you've been wondering what has 
been going on behind-the-scenes in 
the huge automotive factories since 
they went on a war footing, you 
won't want to miss Joseph Geschelin’s 
absorbing July SAE Journal arti- 
cle—“Conversion for War-—Influ- 
ence of Automotive Mass-Production 
Methods.” 


Automotive Engineering at War 
(Concluded from page 9) 


By wire, telephone, letter, the 
scheduled speakers were contacted 
Lt.-Com. J. D. Mooney, chief, Produc- 
tion Engineering Section, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of De 
fense Transportation; Frank Jardine, 
Aluminum Co. of America; Paul C. 
Roche, Lord Mfg. Co.; E. N. Klem 
gard, Naval Engineering Experiment 
Station; George Round, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; John L. Ryde, 
McCulloch Engrg. Co. . . 

Slowly the pattern began to take 
shape. Papers crossed the editor's desk 
on aircraft production expediting, 
conservation of motor transportation, 
Army motor transport maintenance, 
effect of war development on post-war 
car designs, conversion for war, fr 
quirements of fuels and lubricants 1n 
the armed forces, influence of automo 
tive mass-production methods on wat 
conversion, engine smoothness and 
protection through shear rubber 
mountings, diesel superchargers 
The July issue will be the greatest, 
technically, in the history of SAE 
Journal publishing. Watch for the 
smashing July SAE Journal! 


_ and others. 


SAE Journal, June, | 942 








